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SERMONS AT SOUTHWARK 


I 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


PREACHED BEFORE THE Mayors, ALDERMEN, AND COUNCILS 
oF SouTH LONDON BoROUGHS, MARCH 1904 


‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God ” (His kingdom, &. V.)— 
S. MATT. vi. 33. 
THESE are words of the kind with which we 
find it hard to deal sincerely; too true to be 
denied, too high to be practically accepted, we 
are tempted to pass them by with some kind of 
complimentary acknowledgment, 

Yet evidently they were not meant for this— 
they were meant to be entirely practical, they 
were spoken for all to hear, and therefore for all 
to use. 

They must have wide and various meanings, 

'They speak, for example, to the conscience of 
the individuals, and make upon it a strong and 


constant demand. 
A 
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But to-day, as suits the occasion, I would ask, 
have they not a meaning for our corporate life, 
and for each of us in his public capacity ? 

This will be plainer if we look at them closer. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you;” “these things,” the food and 
meat and clothing, for which men labour and 
strive and save. As individuals we hear first, 
perhaps, in the words the command to put our 
religion first, for then we may have the divine 
favour in our business; to go to church on 
Sunday, that God may prosper us on week days. 
And yet there is something about this which 
does not ring very true; it sounds a little like 
business and a bargain with God; and that is 
not the spirit of Jesus Christ. So we have to 
think again what we mean by our religion : is it 
something which only belongs to the place of 
worship, which is only spoken in the pulpit, and 
of which Sunday has a monopoly ? 

Or, is it something which is to be found not 
only outside our ordinary lives, but inside them ? 
Is it not the acknowledgment of God and of His 
will in all that we do? For then perhaps 
instead of “do this and it will pay you well,” 
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which sounds like “canny” business advice, the 
words may mean what the teacher or scientific 
man in any subject would say to us, viz. . 
“understand the principles of your work if you 
are to succeed in it.” 

The bottom laws of life are the laws of right: 
that is the way in which God’s world is made for 
man; therefore he who has the courage to 
follow those laws will come out right; if he 
trusts them they will bring him through ; he has 
in them the principles of the great business of 
life ; faith gets hold of the secret of living. Only 
in doing so it comes athwart all our selfish- 
ness and indolence and sin. 

I think .that so understood it is much easier to 
take the words with us into our corporate life, 
and into such an important branch of it as you, 
gentlemen, represent. You are here to-day, and 
I bid you welcome here, not as a mere courtesy, 
though I acknowledge the courtesy which has 
brought you here away from your own boroughs 
(and parishes at our invitation), but with a mean- 
ing and a purpose such as might be expressed 
in those fine old words of the Book, “Thou hast 
avouched the Lord this day to be thy God, that 
thou shouldest walk in His ways and hearken 
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unto His voice,’! and you desire from your 
preacher that he should put that meaning into 
words, that he should say it out clear on your 
behalf, and in doing so should hold up before 
your eyes in somewhat more distinctness what 
it is they mean, what it is that you desire to 
be the character of your corporate municipal 
life in the sight of God and man. 

Can I do better than ask you to take with you 
into the new year these words: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God”? Not outside your public 
work, but inside it—in its character, its temper, 
its tone, its aim, seek first the kingdom of God. 
Not merely by some public acknowledgment of 
religion, such as you make to-day, but by letting 
the principles of the kingdom of God stand first 
to guide you in the great task laid on you of 
governing in no small degree the lives of your 
fellow-citizens. 

” The principles of the kingdom of God! But 
how shall we understand this? How shall we 
make it more than a phrase? Conscience will 
do much for each of us; and all the higher and 
nobler thoughts of men as to what civic and 
public life should be will do much also. Yet we 


1 Deut, xxvi. 17. 
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look for more than these. We cannot look at 
the words without turning to Him who spoke 
them. We Christians, to find our knowledge of 
the kingdom of God, must look to Christ our 
King. 

Well then, first, you honour the kingdom of 
God in public life by simple integrity, by plain 
and honourable uprightness. We have, thank 
God, much of this in English public life. But if 
so, we have not only to be thankful for it, but 
most carefully to preserve it. It is not every- 
where so. Within the last few days alone I have 
been told, first, that, as it is believed, there was 
so much corruption and so much bad and false 
work put in in making the Siberian Railway that 
it may probably fail altogether under the war 
stress which we trust may not come ;! and then, 
secondly, that under quite recent administration 
every New York policeman retired after some 
half-a-dozen years on what he had made, under 
a system in which corruption worked down from 
high civic positions to the lower official ranks. 
These things make us bless ourselves that in 
_ England things are so different. Yet our Par- 


1 This speculation does not seem to have been confirmed by 
events. —E, R. 
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liamentary Bribery and Corruption Acts in the 
recent past, and the open bribery of Parliament 
itself in the days of the Georges, warn us not 
to be too confident of ourselves. Money and 
interests have always dangerous power; and 
from time to time we are startled by some 
collapse of credit and reputation in commercial 
or public life. Let us keep the uprightness of 
English public life as something which we are 
thankful to have received, and must hand on to 
those who come after us. But even if we put 
aside the meaner and graver breaches of upright- 
ness, there may still be slighter but very real 
forms of it. The appointment of officers for 
other reasons than that of greater fitness for the 
place ; the hushing up or defence of abuses for 
fear or. favour’s sake; even the preference of 
party to public interest (for which of us will 
claim that he is wholly free from that?) are 
temptations to his uprightness which every man 
who enters public life must encounter. Our 
safeguard lies in the uprightness of upright men, 
and their pattern is the uprightness of Christ. 
For the secrets of uprightness are obedience to 
principle and refusal of self. And these are laws 
of the kingdom of God as Christ made it known. 
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Christ was the pattern of the Upright One, 
because from beginning to end He did the will 
of Him that sent Him; He was about His 
Father’s business; He sought not His own 
glory; He came not in His own name, but in 
the name of His Father; He lived and died for 
others’ sake. There is no other solid guarantee 
of a thorough uprightness in public life except 
from the example and influence of men who in 
these ways follow Him in true dutifulness and 
true unselfishness. This is seeking first the 
kingdom of God. And we can see that it is 
rewarded, though often for a time a more selfish 
course may seem to prosper. But the merchants 
who put their calico on the market heavy with 
size damage their trade. The borough which 
neglects the health of its people will pay heavily 
for it in poor rate. The man of self-interest is 
not the man who is most honoured or loved by 
his fellow-citizens, though he may be at times 
the most loudly cheered. 

But no one would say that uprightness was a 
sufficient account either of the character of 
Jesus, or of the kingdom which He declared. 
He came “‘in the form of a servant,”?} “as one 

1 Phil. ii. 7. 
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that serveth,’! and the Law of Service was 
stamped upon His kingdom. His disciple called 
himself ‘ the slave of Jesus Christ,’* and his fellows 
‘fellow-slaves,’ * though in the glorious liberty of 
the kingdom of God He bade them ‘by love be 
slaves to, and serve, one another.’* Service is the 
great privilege of men, and higher place means 
opportunities of higher and wider service. It is 
true that our talk often disguises this. We talk 
of high place as something to be won. We 
wish a man joy because he comes into office as 
mayor, or judge, or bishop, as though he were 
the winner of a prize; and yet other words 
which we ourselves use strike a higher note. 
We talk of the highest in office as public servants. 
The word minister, applied either to the high 
officer of State or to the pastor in the Church, 
means nothing but servant. “ Jch dien,” I serve, 
is the motto of our Prince of Wales. 

Here is indeed a test for us whether we put 
the kingdom of God first. Its citizens are 
servants, servants of their God, and servants 
of their fellow-men. The main motive of the 
Christian, the motive which he recalls every 
day, which is with him when he prays, which 
1S, Luke xxii. 27, ? Romi. tr. % Cohi. 7. 4 Gal. v. 13. 
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will guide him “at the pinch,” at a difficult 
point, should not be to win honour, credit, 
applause, income, influence; but to serve, to 
set forward by his own toil and effort a better 
state for men, to bear a little of the burthen 
which presses upon the poor and the suffering. 
To be true public servants, gentlemen, that is 
for you as Christians in citizen office the 
highest honour that you can claim. 

And the man who is known thus to serve, 
as we say, not his own ends, but the good of 
others; who is ready to go where he is most 
useful, whether or no it is in the public eye, 
whether or no it is exactly the place which he 
thinks he has best deserved; who is ready like 
Christ to stoop to serve, is the man whom his 
neighbours trust, and whom we believe his 
God approves. To him “these things” will be 
added. You will not hear of his smashing 
from over speculation. His heart will not be 
sour with little rancours, and disappointed 
ambitions. He keeps a happy and contented 
spirit which for happiness is worth more than 
gold; for following a law of the kingdom, he 
has learnt the happiness of service. 


Or follow one step farther. What is it that 
B 
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is to make men serve, not in act only but in 
heart and will? What makes the mother drudge 
for her child, or the man think no pains too 
great to do the least service to one woman 
among all the rest, what makes the soldier 
ready to die? It is love—love of kindred, love 
of mistress, love of country or home. And 
love is the Magna Charta of the kingdom of 
God; love to God and man its deepest two- 
fold law; love was the very meaning of Jesus 
Christ in love and death. 

If I say that the spirit of civic life should 
be the spirit of love, will you think me senti- 
mental and unreal? Let us change the words. 
Let us say that our public life, its powers, and 
organisations, and resources, should be con- 
stantly used and wielded with an eye to the 
good and happiness of all, down to the least 
and the weakest, by men who really care that 
all, down to the least and the weakest, should 
be happy, that the real test and measure which 
we apply to expenditure or effort is whether 
in the long run it will be for the common 
weal; let us say that this desire, this strong 
constraining desire, to help and bless the lives 
of others for their sake, and not for any 
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advantage of ours, lays hold of our hearts, and 
tunes our life to its own melody—what name 
shall we give it? is there any other name for 
it but—love ? Is not such conduct just seeking 
first that kingdom of which love is the law. 
Brethren, there are some who look down 
from outside upon such work as that of your 
councils as small and poor, and some who 
take it up frankly to push their own interests 
or to save their pockets, and laugh at the idea 
that any one else does otherwise. It is not 
so that I reckon the worth of your task. It 
rests with ourselves to make the value of what 
we do. To the mean-hearted all things are 
mean, but to those whom Christ has taught 
by His blessed example all things human are 
sacred and high, Assuredly in His sight the 
work of those who are charged with the well- 
being of any part of this great London, this 
toiling South London of ours, who week by 
week watch its life, and receive its statistics, and 
consult for its improvement, is work of high, 
and I dare to say sacred, value. Go out this 
new year to your life, with its charge of the 
‘poor, with its power over public welfare, with 
its opportunities of slow but real progress 
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towards a better, brighter, healthier life for 
this great city, this cluster of cities which 
make South London, and if you will carry 
with you the purpose to seek first the king- 
dom of the God of righteousness and love, His 
blessing will go with you in what you do. 

And if ever the thought comes back to you 
with any help and guidance in it of what you 
have heard to-day, think kindly of him who 
has spoken to you, and of this place where we 
have met, and give us the help of what you 
can do, by support and sympathy and prayer 
and gift, to make this church a spiritual centre 
of the life of South London, a precious link 
with the past by the beauty of its form; a 
meeting-place for us now and then as it is 
this day; a home of continual prayer and 
worship amidst the grimy and hurrying lives 
of business and toil and poverty around it, a 
witness for the kingdom of God among men, 
and a helper of its coming. 


II 
THE SIGN OF THE SON OF MAN 


* As concerning the rest of the beasts, they had their dominion 
taken away: yet their lives were prolonged for a season and time. 
I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, 
and they brought him near before him. And there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages, should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.”—-DANIEL vii. 12-14. 

WE find ourselves here in a part of the Bible 
which is to most of us unfamiliar and puzzling : 
the visions of the book of Daniel. They 
are like transformation scenes, grand, cloudy, 
highly coloured: they are like allegories with a 
forgotten key. Here and there the Christian 
reader catches a glimpse of something familiar, 
words that suit our Lord, or some type of Him, 
a picture like the Day of Judgment. Why they 
are there he does not know, or what they have 
to do with the rest of the passage. The rest 


is all dim. 
13 
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Now into all this difficulty I cannot enter; I 
confine myself to one or two quite simple 
points. 

The first is that what we have here is “his- 
tory in vision.” Upon the stage of history 
a succession of visionary empires rise, rule, 
prevail by the might that is in them, and then 
fall and give place to others. We will not 
ask now precisely what empires, whether in 
the times of Daniel, or later: whether their 
order exactly corresponds to actual fact. We 
cannot tell how the visions came before the 
seer’s mind; the lion with eagle’s wings; the 
bear; the leopard with wings of a fowl; the 
beast terrible above the rest, and more terrible 
than any beasts of the earth, with iron teeth, and 
ten horns. Did he see them in trance before 
his eyes? or did he devise this language of 
figure to express what it was given to him to 
understand about the world history before or 
after or around him? Profitless questions for 
us which we cannot answer, and the answering 
of which would give us no added truth. 

But pass on from this first to the second 
point. These great powers, of which the 
beasts are symbols, these colossal forces are 
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in the hand of God. At the end of their 
appointed time there is a judgment. There is 
no mistaking the picture. “1 beheld till thrones 
were placed, and one that was an ancient of 
days did sit; his raiment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like pure wool; his 
throne was fiery flames, and the wheels thereof 
burning fire. A fiery stream issued and came 
forth from before him: thousand thousands 
ministered unto him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood before him: the judgment 
was set, and the books were opened.” ! 

It is not the Day of Judgment, but it is 
a day of the kind. We have still before us 
history in vision, and this scene of the great 
assize, the awful tribunal, figures the force in 
history which men forget or to which they 
are blind, the force of the sure, slow, certain, 
almighty justice and providence of God. 

And then we come to the third point, and still 
we have history in vision. After the beasts, the 
man. ‘Behold there came with the clouds of 
heaven one like unto a son of man, and he came 
even unto the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him,”? The stage is cleared of 


1 Vers. 9, 10. 2 Ver. 13. 
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them to make room for him. The force of 
the future, stronger than all the forces figured 
by the beasts, is the force figured as a man: 
the force of manhood. It prevails, and it pre- 
vails finally: there is nothing visible, nothing 
possible beyond it: there is the finish, and sum, 
and goal, and climax of history. 

This becomes yet more clear when we ask 
who is this figure of a man, a son of man. 
To whom does it refer? Now, of course, there 
flashes up to us at once the thought of one 
who took as title, which He for ever bears, 
the name of the Son of Man, Jesus our Lord. 
We think of Him brought in glory before His 
Father as Daniel’s figure is before the throne. 
We connect Him with the clouds of heaven 
and the judgment which are spoken of here. 
No doubt this was the thought in the mind 
of King James’ translators when they wrote 
“one like unto the Son of Man.” But this is 
not really right. The Son of Man was not 
yet known, so that the prophet should have 
been able to compare to Him the figure in 
his vision. It is going too fast. The Old 
Testament points in this, as in many passages, 
to Christ, and brings us towards Him. But it 
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does not yet speak the language of the Gospels. 
The Christian translators have sometimes un- 
consciously read into its words plainer Gospel 
meaning than they had. We shall find that the 
Old Testament helps us more if we travel with 
it at its own pace. 

So here the Revised Version, which is more 
accurate, gives us “one like unto a son of man.” 
It is not the name of an individual: it simply 
marks the figure as one who unlike the other 
figures is not a beast, but a man. That is the 
point, and that is the lesson. 

The force of manhood is the world’s master 
force. Yes, you say, true, but obvious: needing 
no vision or seer to make it plain. 

But was it always plain, or was it one of those 
truths which are won with bloody cost and sweat 
of brow by those who come first before they be- 
come common things for those who come after ? 

Out of the peace, and security, and civilisation 
which God has given you, you talk lightly of 
what to other ages would have seemed un- 
dreamed of happiness. 

Go back to the times before history, and 
you find the life of man a naked, trembling, 
crouching thing among the mighty forces of 

Cc 
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the beasts, torn by the tigers, devoured by the 
sharks, hunted by the wolves, bitten by the 
snakes; his life a constant peril, a daily fight 
at odds against foes armed with deadly weapons, 
and protected by the endless coverts of jungle 
and forest. Who would have seen in the 
roughly sharpened flint, in the discovery of a 
poison for the arrow-head, more than just a 
chance the more for man to hold his own, 
to guard his little clearing, to keep his little 
foothold among the kingdom of the beasts? 
Who would have thought that they were the 
beginning of a conquering progress by which 
all things should be put under man, and he 
should sleep secure against any attack but 
those of his own race ? 

Or if it is said that we know nothing of 
the thoughts of those times, I reply that we 
do through their religions. The fierce idol 
gods, with animal heads and awful tusks—the 
worship of the Goddesses of Pestilence and 
Fever—these things showed, and even in heathen 
lands to-day remains of them show, how things 
stood in men’s minds; the beast forces that 
were seen so filled and terrorised men’s minds 
that they imagined behind them beast-like forces 
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unseen—divinities to be fed, and cringed to, and 
propitiated. 

It was a great revelation of truth when the 
Greek wrought his gods in the pure beauty of 
unadorned and unarmed manhood. 

But it is not this early power of the wild beasts 
to which the vision of Daniel points ; it belongs to 
the later time, when no longer beasts, but powers 
with the sign of the beast, seem to possess the 
earth. The very forces of man himself built up 
great empires, tyrannies under which human life, 
manhood, was a thing of no account: its blood 
was shed like water in ceaseless war ; the labour 
of its countless multitudes was piled into pyra- 
mids and palaces for the glory of its rulers; there 
was no sacredness of human person, human life, 
human right. Go and see them within the walls 
of the Assyrian or Egyptian rooms at the British 
Museum, those mighty hunters of men, those 
iron war-lords, those fishers who took up men 
wholesale with their angle and caught them in 
their net, and gathered them in their drag: and 
_ therefore (so says the prophet) sacrificed to their 
net and worshipped their drag—and went on 
continually to slay the nations! Could words 

1 Habakkuk i, 15-17. 
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express more strongly the character of an age 
when the world forces seemed to be not human 
thought, and conscience, and will, but the talons 
and teeth of beast-like empire powers? And 
behind them were seen the figures of gods 
whom they glutted with the sacrifices of spoil 
and blood to keep even the powers above on 
their side as they trod down the unnumbered 
and unpitied lives of men. 

Certainly, my brethren, if we feel that we live 
in our time under the sign not of the lion, or 
the bear, or the eagle, but under the sign of the 
man—if God’s judgment has brought low those 
powers to make room for the ordered life of 
peaceful communities, in which the force of all 
guards and shelters the rights of each—let us 
remember this for thankfulness, let it not be 
cheap to us. It was not always so. Let an 
emancipated and ennobled humanity give praise 
continually to God, remembering that what was 
for Daniel a vision and a prophecy is for us 
in a measure an open and accomplished fact. 

In a measure, for if the first moral is great 
thankfulness, the second is one of very grave 
reflection. The sign of a son of man. Is the 
vision altogether fulfilled? If under this sign 
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we live, of what sort should human life be? 
Evidently a life in which everything combines 
and is ordered to bring manhood to its best. 
There must be through and through respect for 
every grain and item of human life; in every 
man, woman, and child manhood must be 
sacred in their own eyes and in the eyes of 
others. There must be room for human life 
in all to grow freely, healthily, naturally; the 
standard of human development will be the 
standard by which everything is tried: “ Does 
it make human life happier, better, fuller, larger, 
truer, stronger ?” The common life of men must 
be governed by laws which require mutual duty 
and respect of all alike, of weak and strong, poor 
and rich. The great forces must be the forces 
of character, of reason, of conscience. And at 
the heart of all there must be at work that which 
teaches man how to grow more truly human 
through the higher things in him prevailing ever 
more over the lower. 

No one, I think, can help feeling that some- 
thing like this is the ideal which is before the 
best heart and thought of modern nations, with 
the leaven and renewing force of Christianity at 
work in them. 
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But no one, I should hope, can help a second 
thought, serious, humble, even appalled as he 
looks at what is undone and at the way in 
which that ideal is even yet outraged, defaced, 
forgotten. 

Surely there could hardly be any matter more 
worthy of our consideration as we pass from the 
old century to the new. The old century has 
been one in which two names (both intensely 
human) have had perhaps unparalleled honour— 
the names of Freedom and Philanthropy—which 
last is merely Greek for love of man. When it 
began in 1801, the principle of the Rights of Man 
had had its stormy birth and its bloody infancy, 
and power was going out from it to become first 
a ferment and leaven, and then a steady inspira- 
tion. Since then governments, whether by the 
people or not, have become vastly more for the 
people. Law has become more equitable, more 
considerate and fair for the weaker and more 
suffering forms of humanity. The wave of a 
general human movement has passed through 
our life. The sacredness and claims of men’s 
bodies, of child life, of women, have been recog- 
nised and met by great movements of sanitary, 
industrial, and educational reform, by transforma- 
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tion of prisons and hospitals, by the development 
of a thousand agencies of service and help. 

For all this let us, I say it again, thank God and 
take courage. But who can forget the other 
side? 

“The Great Powers”—we know the name. 
What does the name signify? Great principles 
and pure laws? No, but great nations. And 
these nations, are they free, peaceful communities 
which know and need no restraint but those of 
quiet law and social order? No surely; let 
the standing armies of Europe give the answer. 
Great powers, nations whose rulers wield each 
of them armies which could have overwhelmed 
the whole force of the Roman Empire, and 
compared with whose equipment the arms 
of Xerxes and Alexander are but toys. The 
powers of the Bear, of the Lion, of the Eagle, 
are still known and formidable in the modern 
world on the banners of Russia, England, Ger- 
many, France. Old heraldic signs, you say, to 
which it would be childish to attach a serious 
meaning. No doubt, unless underneath them 
_ we see signs that the lower forces of matter and 
might threaten to prevail over the sign of the 
man, over light and freedom. We have thought 
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of the British Lion as a good-humoured symbol 
of noble-natured power, generally couchant and 
at rest, not easily roused, not greedy like the 
jackal, not bloodthirsty as the wolf, not sinuous 
and crafty as the panther. Was it a shock to 
us when we saw as a popular cartoon of the 
hour on our walls and hoardings a figure of 
the Lion first with the savage grip of his fangs 
on two wild boars, and then standing boastful 
with his clawed foot upon their bleeding bodies. 
It needed not to be pro-Boer or to condemn the 
war in order to shrink from having our children 
brought up by the training of the eye to picture 
in such a shape the power and character of their 
country. 

We must have reached a state beyond the 
armed Europe of to-day before the sign of the 
man really triumphs over the sign of the beasts. 

Or at home in our own life. The sign of the 
man. What are our questions for national 
self-examination? Does our public order do 
the best for the life of our citizens—bodily, 
mental, moral, spiritual ? Surely in this Church 
the question has a very awful sound. Go into 
the courts of the borough, or of the districts 
round it, into some of the dwellings called 
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model, into the tenement houses, how can life 
grow strong and healthy in body under such 
conditions? How can it grow pure and un- 
tainted in mind? What can character in the 
years of its moulding know of the sweet influence 
of home, or the magic touch of nature? Ah! 
these are signs of the beasts, signs of lust and 
sensuality, signs of heartlessness, amounting to 
cruelty, in those who have power and wealth, 
signs of fierce struggle for subsistence accepted 
as the formula of social life; and these forces 
grind and cramp and poison thousands of lives. 
God grant that our new borough may see in all 
these things steady growth; God grant that the 
great twin forces of freedom and philanthropy 
may, as the new century grows, grow with it in 
scope and power. 

But if it is to be so, each of us must do 
his part within himself. There, in the little 
world of each man’s life, is the old drama; there 
are the powers, more‘or less disguised or clear, 
of the beasts; there too, but only if the judg- 
ment and power of God subdues the beasts, 
_is the true man who is to possess the kingdom 
over himself. 


Language often teaches. Think of the words 
D 
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foxy, wolfish, bearish, apish, cocky, swinish, 
sneaky, or serpentine—how curiously human 
nature has labelled its own grosser or lower 
parts with these names of bestial life. 


‘* Move upwards, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 

Each man has his own fight with the beast 
within him, in its own shape or shapes. What 
we have all to do is to keep before us the sign of 
a son of man; manhood in its best strength, 
simplicity, uprightness, self-restraint; manliness 
in the finest sense of the word: and womanhood, 
which is at once manhood’s other half and other 
side, in its purity, modesty, gentleness, its quick 
intuitions and warm feelings, its power to minister 
and to bear: all that makes true womanliness. 
Think of these, and then think of what men and 
women too often make of their own lives, and 
of each other. Is there not much to alter 
altogether, to purify, and change? Is there not 
much truly beast-like still to be put away ; much 
of which it is not well even to speak? Or 
putting such things aside, is character among us 
growing to a higher stature, or even keeping 
in some ways the stature of the past ? 
Are the heirs of all the ages getting deeper 


>. 
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in thought, stronger in will, steadier in purpose ? 
Or are there any signs of an increase in frivolity, 
shallowness, and levity, a distaste for all grave 
subjects or serious thought, an excitableness 
and lightness of temper which make an un- 
grateful return for the splendid opportunities 
of modern education ? 

Such thoughts as these touch the very heart of 
the questions as to England’s future, Europe’s 
future, humanity’s future, which are in thought- 
ful hearts to-day. 

But the vision of Daniel gives us one thought 
more, without which perhaps we could hardly 
dare to look forward. Manhood is a thing so 
hard to win, so hard to keep, so easily overcome 
by the other forces, the signs of the beasts. How 
are we to be sure of it, and of its victory ? 

The answer and the truth is that it never 
can stand alone. The true life in it must always 
be from God. “I saw in the night visions, and, 
behold, there came with the clouds of heaven one 
like unto a sonof man.” It was not with the clouds 
of heaven, but from the great sea, that the beasts 
‘came, Their life was from the troubled world 
the man’s from God. From the time when 
God first created man in His own image all the 
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manhood in man has been from above, and 
all the growth a victory in him and through 
him of something more from God. The people 
for whom the one like unto a son of man was 
the figure, as you shall see lower down, was 
Israel, the people chosen of God Himself. God’s 
work in them was to outlast the mightiest 
empires. That is what the vision first meant, 
and it was in truth a marvellous faith. But we 
Christians cannot fail to see a fuller meaning 
for which the Spirit was preparing. There was 
to come from God to man One in whom man- 
hood should for the first time truly find itself, 
and men should find the pattern and standard 
of manhood towards which they should strive. 
Sprung from the chosen nation, He shall make to 
Himself a spiritual people, and ‘the people of 
the saints of the Most High’? are those to whom 
is given the dominions and the greatness of the 
kingdom. 

When we fear for the future, it is because 
so many forget and turn away from that Son 
of Man in whom is the true hope of the world’s 
manhood, and scorn His cross, and refuse His 
yoke, and will not be His people. When we 


1 vii, 18. 
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hope, it is because we see how not only within 
the circle of professed believers, but beyond it, 
men are for ever turning to Him, to His example, 
or words or standard, to find fresh inspiration for 
their thoughts and hopes, their crusades and 
enterprises, their projects of reform; ever 
seeking to realise some fresh meaning of His 
teaching or His spirit ; ever and again coming 
round to own that after all He is the Son of Man. 

But whether in hope or fear, we know that the 
end far off is sure; the dominion is to the Son of 
Man, and with Him to the sons of men, to those 
who from Christ have gained the manhood 
which is manhood indeed. 


III 


THE MINISTRY OF MONARCHY 


PREACHED ON ACCESSION AND JUBILEE 
SUNDAY, 1897 


‘He is a minister of God to thee for good.”—ROMANS xiii. 4. 


So speaks the Apostle of the empire-monarchy 
of his own time, of its head, and of its officers. 
The Roman Empire was a colossal thing in 
the world of that day. It was the name and 
shape of that power which, from a single Italian 
town, had spread over almost the whole known 
world. Commerce in the person of Carthage, 
culture and art in that of Greece, the great mon- 
archies of the East, the rude barbarian valour 
of Gaul and Briton and German went down 
successively before it. There was something 
tremendous, or as we say uncanny, about its 
constant success, till it stood alone or almost 
alone. There were then no great powers in 
the world of that day for rivalry or for concert. 
30 
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Rome was the Power, and her emperor its em- 
bodiment. 

What was the meaning of it? Some, knowing 
no more of God than as some mysterious, mas- 
terful power, found a deity in Rome. They saw 
how under her strong rule the world was hushed 
into peace, justice was roughly but strongly done, 
travel was safe and life secure. ‘ Rome,” they 
cried, “is a god; her emperor is a god;” and 
they built temples to the goddess Rome and the 
god Augustus. 

To others the empire seemed a tyranny which 
had trampled with iron hoof on freedom, and 
which played mad games with the lives and 
honour of men ; and when such men as Tiberius 
and Caligula were emperors it seemed true. 

One way or another, in boasting or despair, 
men looking on Rome saw in her the incarna- 
tion of triumphant might, and did it willing or 
reluctant homage. 

In contrast with these things, we read again 
the Apostle’s words: ‘ Ministers of God... for 
good.” He did not worship the empire, nor 
- did he denounce the emperors ; he simply saw 
it in the light of God. 

“Minister (or servant) of God.” It is a title 
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to bring down pride. All that overweening 
might which men in their blindness had tried 
to worship is declared to be simply an instru- 
ment for the service of the One High, Eternal, 
Holy, Unseen God ; a rod (as Isaiah had said) 
for the use of His anger, an axe to do His hewing, 
a saw wherewith He could cut.’ 

But it is also a title that exalts, for the service 
of God is the only true glory that man can know. 
Minister of God: that name makes sacred the 
office and the authority to which it is given. 

If it could dignify in S, Paul’s eyes the person 
and officers of Claudius and Nero, under whose 
tyranny, pass a few years, he was to die, how 
much more can we ascribe it to the rule of 
our own Sovereign and dear lady the Queen, 
anointed before God with Christian consecra- 
tion and blessing, a personal example to us of 
faithful piety, presiding over a system of govern- 
ment which draws its very substance and spirit 
from the Christian principles of liberty, justice, 
and accountableness. 

I. God uses the human instrument. He takes 
the man, the woman, not different from their 
fellows, of the same flesh and blood, affected 


1 Ts, x. 15. 
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by the same joys and sorrows, pains, sicknesses, 
and death, and sets that one on a throne; and 
through such an one—through her—does His 
own work. That is His method, that is His 
way. The more visibly and undisguisedly and 
frankly human the ruler is, the better, then, will 
it be. We read of the ancient ruler who, by 
wise advice, built seven walls round his castle 
lest that his subjects, coming near to their king, 
might see the man behind his dignity, and grow 
familiar and despise him. What a debt England 
owes to her Queen for the better and more 
Christian wisdom which has led her to admit 
her people to her life, and let them share with 
her alike the sunny days of domestic happiness 
and the sorrows of widowhood and loss, She 
has worked through to her present eminence of 
dignity, not by disguising things common and 
familiar and human, but by making them the links 
with her people’s hearts, By the example of the 
highest home and marriage and motherhood in 
the land, she has taught with enormous power 
to men and women, for their understanding and 
‘imitation, what the sacredness of home and 
marriage and motherhood is, She has been in 


this sense, too, a minister of God to them for good 
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II. But let us go on a step. 

Thank God the fashion of flattery, at least 
flattery of sovereigns, is largely past. But in the 
day of fierce light and plain speech, no thought 
is more widely shared, and more strongly held 
to-day in England, none gives more heart and 
reality to the present rejoicings than that of the 
debt which England owes to the Queen for the 
high example of purity of life and court, of con- 
scientious devotion to duty, of strong self-control 
and self-suppression for duty’s sake, of considerate 
and merciful remembrance of poverty and suffer- 
ing, of strict observance of law and right. 

By being nobly and rightly, as well as frankly 
and familiarly, human, our Queen has been true 
to that method of God which makes a human life 
its minister. 

III. Or take again the character of our Queen’s 
rule, You will find cynics (though, thanks to the 
Queen, far fewer than there were), to carp and 
scoff at loyalty to the throne, and say that the 
Crown is a name and the people rule. In truth 
it is the Queen’s glory to show how, through her, 
a great people can rule itself. That is consti- 
tutional monarchy. Surely among the names of 
those who have lifted constitutional monarchy to 
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honour, the name of Queen Victoria will stand 
high. If obedience to law, unflinching respect 
for others’ rights and claims, strong sense of 
responsibility, stimulating and restraining, willing- 
ness to sacrifice self-will to public good, be high 
human qualities, then surely constitutional mon- 
archy is a noble form of government; the 
monarchy of Victoria, the constitutional Queen, 
stands well beside the monarchy of Nero, the 
irresistible and irresponsible despot : what seems 
its weakness is its strength. 

But on such a day as this the sneer about the 
nominal sovereignty of Queen Victoria points 
to thoughts which we shall do ill to neglect. 
Foreigners and others say with sarcasm that it is 
our own Jubilee, not the Queen’s, which we cele- 
brate—our own sixty years of increasing wealth 
and Empire which we glorify by our procession 
and displays. There lies this much of truth 
behind such words, that England is indeed her 
own mistress, that the Empire of Victoria is the 
Empire of England. Can there be a better 
thought for us to-day? It is not the Queen 
~ alone who is called to be the minister of God for 
good, but the nation whose is the power, and 
all of us who make up the nation. ‘There is no 
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power but of God—the powers that be are 
ordained of God’’;! and the nation is to-day 
such a power. For it we should pray, as we do 
for our Queen, that knowing whose minister it 
is, it may above all things seek God’s honour 
and glory. 

King Solomon had praise because the wish of 
his heart was not long life, nor riches, nor victory, 
but an understanding heart to judge this so great 
people. This so great people! The Apostle’s 
words, “ He beareth not the sword in vain,”? 
should be as true of the nation which wields a 
fleet of 200 ironclads as of the Roman master 
of twenty legions. What then of the 350,000,000 
subjects of the Queen over whom, more or less, 
England has either rule or leadership ?—our call 
to wield that power in God’s service, to make ~ 
the setting forward of good and the setting 
backward of evil the aim alike of our domestic 
and our imperial rule. What gives heart to this 
great demonstration of English power and 
resources is indeed the hope that on the whole 
internally English legislation and English life 
have grown more humane and equitable, less 
unworthy of the Divine King whose noble title 
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is that “ He remembers the poor” 1—the hope 
that externally the voice of England is still one 
which speaks for peace, and liberty, and justice. 
But we must not forget how much remains to do, 
how tremendous the temptations of power have 
always been alike to monarchs and to people ; 
how strong the influences are which would draw 
us to put might before right, wealth before 
justice, the interests of those who have much 
before the bettering of those who have little, 
national selfishness before national duty. As you 
think of the talk that passes among men, of the 
motives which seem to prevail, of the standards 
which are most commonly appealed to, you will 
not tell me that I am wrong even if you and | 
both remember that the reserve of Englishmen 
keeps their best things largely out of sight. 

Our Jubilee danger is boastfulness and presump- 
tion; our Jubilee duty is thankfulness and godly 
fear ; our Jubilee lesson is the splendid one which 
its thoughts and its pageants will bring of Eng- 
land’s opportunity and England’s responsibility. 

And our Jubilee motto for the nation might 
well be “Minister of God for good,” that we 
may strive to live up to it. 


wPsixe 12) 
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But how inestimable a blessing it is that for 
sixty years the Sovereign of this sovereign people 
has been one who has set to it an example of 
ruling in the fear of God, who began her reign 
in the spirit of that holy fear with trembling and 
prayer, though with what lovely maiden dignity ; 
who has ever visibly thought more of the 
responsibility of power than of its enjoyment 
or its pride; who has remembered for her own 
pattern that though the Lord be high, yet hath 
He respect unto the lowly, who has made 
Herself God’s minister for good, the good of 
faith and piety, the good of purity and cleanness 
of living, the good of human-hearted sympathy 
and service. As we think of these things, we say 
to-day with loving hearts, ‘‘The Queen, thank 
God for her”; and when we think again of her 
as the lonely and aged woman drawing onward 
to her earthly end, let us pray with uttermost 
sincerity, ““The Queen, God bless her,” till He 
take her to Himself. 


IV 
DEATH OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA, 1901 


IT is a moment of immense sorrow; sorrow 
perhaps unrivalled in England’s history. The 
associations of sixty years are broken; a name 
of life-long familiarity and authority to almost 
every one of us is now numbered with the 
names of history; the glory of our house, she 
who was an honour to us among the nations, 
is taken away: but more as friends for a 
beloved friend revered and trusted, even in a 
degree as the sons and daughters when the 
parent is taken ‘from their head,’! so do 
Englishmen and Englishwomen mourn to-day. 
There is nothing forced, nothing formal about 
this sorrow. It is deep, tender, true, universal. 
Yet it is not the note of sorrow that I would 
strike to-day. There is something, I think, in 
‘our hearts which breaks through sorrow and 
masters it. Christ has taught us the secret 


1 2 Kings ii, 3. 
39 
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which that experience confirms, that in deepest 
sorrow is hidden truest joy. For it is love 
that makes sorrow, and love never fails. We 
grieve, but the very greatness of our grief shows 
us the greatness of the gift that we had in our 
Queen, and the voices of sorrow turn into voices 
of thanksgiving to God the Giver. 

Yes, my friends, up with your hearts; lift 
them up unto the Lord. Faith must be low 
in our hearts indeed if we cannot see and feel, 
in this great reign, given when it was, carrying 
us happily across so great dangers, leading us 
out into so new and marvellous a time, a sign 
indeed of God’s kindness to us; and more than 
this, His gracious purpose for England, and, 
if England will be ready and true, through 
England for the world. The newspapers, turned 
preachers by their subject, have marked the 
significance of the facts. She came when the 
Court was had in little honour by the national 
heart and conscience; the Church was scarcely 
waking from her dulness and torpor; classes 
were hard set one against the other after the 
tumult and riots of reform; the nation’s heart 
was bitter, while old foolish laws, and the lack 
of laws, lay heavy upon the food and the labour 
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of the people; and men were looking for 
remedy to revolutionary change. Under her 
all this passed gradually and peacefully into a 
time of freedom and prosperity, of stimulating 
growth at home and unheard-of enlargement 
over seas. She saw England’s empire and 
opportunity in India preserved as by a miracle 
from red catastrophe, For the last half century 
under her reign, peace at home and security 
abroad, those frail and perilous things, have come 
to be for Englishmen almost like seedtime and 
harvest in their ordered course, and commercial 
energy, educational effort, philanthropic and re- 
ligious zeal have seemed to vie with each other. 

Classes have learnt, at least comparatively, 
mutual consideration and respect; and it has 
been a matter of course that the influence of 
the Sovereign and her house should be a power 
for public integrity, public honour, public bene- 
volence. Blessings so great are beyond any 
ingle influence, however high; yet certain it 
is that to her, under God, we owe great part 
of it all. It came when in ancient words which 
are in many hearts to-day, She was ‘raised up’; 
she ‘arose a mother in Israel.’? 3 

1 Judges v. 7. 
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Here, brethren, is no accident; no meaning- 
less thing. Here is a splendid boon of God’s 
providence; here is a “conjuncture” for our 
astrology ; here is matter for profoundest grati- 
tude to Him who gave it. 

It may help us to realise the hand of Provi- 
dence in all this, if we go back to that other hour 
of national grief of which some of us remember 
our parents speaking, when Princess Charlotte 
died in childbirth in 1817, and the hope of the 
Royal House seemed to be cut off. How little 
could any one guess that the strange failure of 
the large family of George III. was to lead, through 
the slip of a girl whom it called to the throne in 
1837, to the happiest reign of (so we think) “the 
greatest and best Sovereign” in English history. 

‘This,’ brethren, ‘is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes,’} and even to-day by the 
graveside of our beloved Queen, when our hearts 
are full and our eyes moist with loving sorrow, 
sorrow turns to brightness, as thankfulness 
reminds us of hope. 

The Lord’s doing. Think of it so. Do not 
forget that. Bless Him for it, or you will miss 
the heart of it all. 


1 Ps, cxviii. 23. 
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But now as to how it was done, of her part 
in it, dear lady. This grand thing was done in 
the simplest of all possible ways. It was God’s 
work, but it was done just by one of His chil- 
dren living rightly the life given her to live. 
There is nothing prettier than to see any fine 
bit of art or craft wrought by simple means. 
There is nothing more touching to us than when 
the homely human things are made to show 
the sweetness and power that is in them. But 
the Christian will see in it a reflection of our 
Master Christ, one instance more of the ever 
new power of His method. 


“ He came down to earth from heaven, 
Who was King and Lord of all.” 


That was Christ’s own way; and wherever we 
see any likeness of it, it touches and delights us. 
This was Queen Victoria’s secret. These were 
the elements, the materials of her magnificent 
power over the subjects of her world-wide 
empire. Girlhood, womanhood, motherhood, 
the life of a home—we know how simply, in how 
wholesome and natural a way she took up each 
of them, and lived its life, and fulfilled its duties, 
and felt with its affections: with such fresh 
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delight and pleasure in the brightness, such grave 
sense of the responsibilities, such a tender heart 
for the sorrows. The life of the throne might 
easily have interfered with these things; her way 
was to bring all their sweetness and strength 
into the life of the throne. Life passed with her 
as it passes with most, out of sunshine into 
shadow, and the blow of widowhood upon one 
who had loved as she did, and upon whom lay 
all that weight of sovereignty, seemed for a while 
shattering ; but in the end we honoured her the 
more, and perhaps we even got a glimpse of 
God’s providence, for the dignity of her solitary 
widowhood was turned into fresh strength for 
her throne. It was the same on the public side. 
She found herself a Sovereign, a Constitutional 
Sovereign ; itis known to every one with what 
loyal directness she took the part and played 
it, neither seeking power beyond its limits, nor 
because of the limits despising her charge. Doing 
just what she had to do, with unfaltering daily 
conscientiousness, with keen interest in public 
affairs, with a deep love of her country, she 
became in the end what you have heard the 
leaders of both parties say, the adviser of her 
ministers, and the strongest and wisest statesman 
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in her land, God had not given her the special 
faculties which we call genius. Her part was 
perhaps the higher one of showing us what 
might be done with ordinary gifts used faith- 
fully and to the full. Strong good sense, natural 
and ready feeling, sound understanding, vigorous 
memory, these, kept in constant, steady, and self- 
controlled use, became the powers of which all 
the world felt the force, but which those who 
saw her closest appreciated most. This was the 
way of it— 
*¢ So simply noble, that almost she made 
Of earth-born sovereignty a thing divine.” 

The simplicity of it all, the naturalness of it 
all, that is the very heart of the matter for us; 
and yet just because it is so simple and natural 
we may miss its significance. 

For these things do not come easily to any 
one. They came to her by living in God’s faith 
and fear; by a life begun in prayer and con- 
tinued in prayer ; by steady self-denial and self- 
control for duty’s sake; by keeping heart and 
life pure and dutiful from first to last. 

It was human, English, Christian: there is 
nothing better for us men and women than to 
keep sweet and clean for God the human nature 
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which He gave us; for us English people, it is 
a high duty to live up to the honourable associa- 
tions of the English name; and for ordinary 
Christians like ourselves, Christ’s power is never 
better shown than when it helps us to jmake 
common opportunities and duties noble by noble 
use. 

This surely is the thought with which God would 
have us turn away from the Queen’s grave to-day ; 
this is the channel into which He would have 
us turn our thankfulness and praise for His gifts 
to usin her. For this is what every one can 
understand, and there is no one who cannot be 
the better for laying it to heart. It is not a 
preacher, but the leading English newspaper 
which dares this morning the strong simplicity 
of the commonplace, “Zet us all resolve to be 
better because the Queen was good.” 

Be honestly and simply and to the very best 
of your power what God made you to be; do 
conscientiously and steadily what God gives you 
to do; do not make small things common by 
despising them, but make common things fine 
by doing them well. Value your character 
before everything, and put your character into 
your work, Take amusement and pleasure 
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brightly when they come; but never make them 
your business, or love them as you love your 
duty. Honour all men: love and serve those 
with whom you have to do—are not these 
things the marks of Queen Victoria’s character ? 
Were not these the means of that unique sover- 
eignty which she gradually fashioned for herself ? 
And are not these the very things for which the 
homeliest and humblest of her subjects can take 
courage and example from her life? They are 
not above the school child, the little maid-servant 
or factory girl, the mother of a family, the school 
teacher, the labouring man, the soldier in the 
ranks, the sailor between decks, the poor parson, 
the man of business, the bishop, or the mayor. 
Assuredly there is no place high or low in which 
such a steady dutifulness of life, simplicity of 
aim, honesty of heart, will not win something of 
royalty: some power, in its own small sphere, over 
the hearts and lives of others: some opportunity 
of serving God by the best kind of help to man. 
We call these things common. There is 
nothing common about them, except that they 
can be shared by all that will: they are the 
richest and best things in life, for they mean 
power to do what God gives us to do, and 
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readiness to go forward as Queen Victoria did with 
such steady courage and ready heart, to fresh tasks 
and larger claims which the years brought on 
earth, as she does perhaps beyond the veil where 
God has called her nearer to Himself. 

One thing only I will venture to add, which 
is perhaps of special interest, sirs, to some of 
you, and which I believe to be one of God’s 
special calls to the English people at the present 
time. I mean the way in which the Queen did 
kindly justice to the double claim of public and 
private duty. For there are some who, in the 
stress of busy and hurried life and public em- 
ployment, leave home to take care of itself, and 
their children to grow up with characters un- 
watched and lives unguarded, and without 
knowing what they are taught and how they 
are trained. And some there are, upon the 
other hand, who catch hold of the words about 
homely duty, and make them the excuse for 
narrow-heartedness and a want of public spirit. 
They think it just enough to do their own 
business and to keep their own homes. God and 
England, brethren, to-day require of us a larger 
and nobler citizenship than this; and the great 
heart of the Queen, big with the thoughts of her 
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subjects’ welfare and her empire’s call, is a God- 
given example of such citizenship. As public 
men, as common citizens and electors, as those 
who contribute each their little item to the 
mighty force of public opinion, we need to 
enlarge our thoughts; to treat with serious 
care everything that touches the life of the 
nation and its people: to discourage the frivo- 
lity or self-indulgence which makes a nation’s 
spirit slack and its fibre weak: to help make 
that wholesome force of opinion which keeps 
public life clean, and sweeps out its dust, and 
stimulates public servants, and secures progress : 
to remember the mighty responsibilities of an 
Imperial people: not in boastfulness, but in 
Godly fear: not in presumption, but in strenu- 
ous effort to help English life to bear so 
tremendous and exacting a strain. 

In all such public, civic, national, imperial 
duty we have an example in our Empress- 
Queen; and in these things, as God clears 
and quickens our sight, we may discern the 
means of serving the purpose of God, whose 
highest aim is not the mere saving of individual 
souls, but the knitting of many lives into one 


new manhood in the Man Jesus Christ. 
G 


Vv 
THE DEFERRED CORONATION 


‘The hand of God hath touched me,.”—JoB xix. 21 


WE have indeed lived together through a 
memorable week, never to be forgotten by our- 
selves, and probably always to be remembered 
upon the page of English history. 

Graver issues have doubtless often been deter- 
mined by some sudden turn in events. The 
contrast between the morning of the Armada’s 
approach and the morning of its destruction 
was far more pregnant. The European change 
in July 1870, within less than a week from an 
entirely peaceful outlook to a prodigious and 
catastrophic war, had infinitely more serious 
consequences. But for dramatic suddenness, 
for immediate pathos, for pictured contrast, 
and for disappointment, which went straight 
home to every life in the kingdom, from the 
prince to the ‘coster,’ and then flashed across 
the world to reproduce itself in every British 
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community, nothing perhaps has ever exceeded 
this. To have shared it together is a great 
experience. It has drawn us closer to one 
another, and to our Sovereign; it has made us 
more conscious of the national life in which 
he and we are one. 

But what account are we to give of it? 
Another instance that truth is stranger than 
fiction ? a provoking freak of chance? a sinister 
stroke of fate? These are possible, descriptions 
of it; but the heart of the nation has gone to 
something deeper. It has felt the touch of the 
hand of God; it has bent its head before an 
act of His providence, the more visibly His 
because man had in it no part at all. 

Surely this is right. It is true that God is 
not more to be found in startling coincidence 
or extraordinary event than in what is ordinary 
and common. But none the less coincidences 
or catastrophes do speak to us with a voice 
of their own, through which God Himself speaks, 
or, to speak differently, at such moments the 
_ clouds seem to part, and we catch a glimpse of 
what is always behind them. 

Nor again that we are to forget the dis- 
tance between God and ourselves, between His 
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wisdom and our ignorance, and to go labelling 
His dealings with our shallow and hasty inter- 
pretations. But it would be as great an error 
to think that we can learn nothing from them. 
Those who came to our Lord to tell Him of 
the men on whom the sudden tyranny of Pilate 
had fallen had their own interpretation of the 
event as a special punishment on the victims: 
our Lord put that aside, but He did not tell 
them that the event was meaningless. He let 
it speak to their own consciences: “ Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.”! Humility 
and charity restrain us from putting upon events 
hasty or unkind interpretations; but they do 
not hinder us from learning what things solemn 
or pathetic say to ourselves in warning or 
reproof. 

So it is that we are right in taking gravely 
this check, this sudden interruption of our 
pageantry and pleasure, this suffering to our 
king, and our own anxiety on his behalf: we 
are right to see in it the chastening hand of 
our God upon us: a quiet, solemn teaching, a 
call to soberness. 

The uncertainty of earthly things, the frail 


1 Luke xiii. 3. 
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hold on life and happiness, the danger of for- 
getting God in the day of our prosperity and 
trusting in ourselves, as though “our power and 
the might of our hand had gotten us this wealth” :1 
these, you may say, are common lessons. But 
will you deny that really to learn them is not 
common, and far from easy? Words that tell 
of them are but words, and pass. There is a 
more impressive way of teaching. Even in our 
schools we have learnt the value of the object- 
lesson. Events like those of the past week are 
' the object-lessons of God. 

Suddenly, effectually, universally, we are taught 
the instability of human things : we are reminded 
of the presence and power and authority of the 
God with whom we have to do, 

Yet even so, we have still to see to it that 
we are teachable and learn. God gives us ears, 
and He speaks; but the listening He leaves to 
us: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 2 
Great experiences like this address themselves 
first to our imagination. The irony of dis- 
appointment or its pathos, the abrupt change 
from excitement to dismay, the tense anxiety, 
even the splendour of the three days’ weather, 


1 Deut. viii, 17. 2 Matt. xi, 15. 
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as though earth and sky were themselves draped 
and glorious for a great ceremony, in which, by 
a strange paradox, only the central and neces- 
sary figure was wanting,—all this goes to make 
action that is most dramatic, like that of a 
theatre, only on a much larger stage, and with 
the keen interest of reality. We may watch it, 
therefore, like a drama, and follow it and share 
it, and even feel its high-wrought excitement 
and moralise upon it without being really in- 
fluenced by it. 

But if we are to learn from it two things more 
are needed: the heart’s ear must listen for the 
message, and the will must turn the thoughts of 
it to result. 

Let us determine, for example, really to take 
to heart the lesson of our uncertain state, and 
with it of remembering God, and walking with 
God. How uncertain life is we know, yet again 
and again we find that without the experience 
of danger and change we forget it; we become 
secure and presumptuous. Even while we use 
formal words of humility they are unreal. “I 
said in my prosperity I shall never be removed: 
thou Lord of Thy goodness hast made my hill 
so strong. Thou didst turn Thy face from me, 
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and I was troubled. Then cried I unto Thee, 
O Lord, and gat me to my Lord right humbly.” ! 
It is one quality of a Christian life to live from 
day to day watchfully, not presuming on life, 
not putting off repentance, not reckoning on to- 
morrow; and thankfully taking as from God’s 
hand each fresh and daily instance of life pre- 
served, happiness and health continued. Which 
of us will say that we have learnt so to live? 
And if we have learnt it in any small degree, 
has not the learning come from God’s providence 
in days of illness, or disappointment, or pain? 
Let the experience of the Coronation, so long 
expected and prepared, and in a moment de- 
molished and taken from us, drive and dint this 
into our hearts. 

We need it as individuals, and we need it as 
a nation. History has been written for nothing 
if it has not taught us that a nation’s prosperity 
has greater dangers than its adversity; that 
power prompts it to pride; that wealth may 
deaden its heart and corrupt its simplicity. We 
have just now all the good things of the earth. 
' God has restored us to peace with all its train of 
blessings: we have public wealth as yet hardly 

T Ps, xxx, 6-8. 
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impaired, whatever notes of warning about our 
trade may be heard: our power stands at its 
highest: the scenes of the Coronation, its pro- 
cession and review, would have been the visible 
display of everything which could tempt a nation 
to presumption and self-reliance. May we not 
say with the Psalmist, “I will thank the Lord 
for giving me warning,.”! Surely it may be for 
our good that our God at this moment has laid 
upon us this light but unmistakable touch of 
His fatherly discipline. How, as England’s sons 
and daughters, can we help her to respond to that 
touch? By doing our little bit to discern Eng- 
land’s tasks and responsibilities, and to discharge 
them; to note her dangers and temptations, and 
to resist them. It is done by parents who train 
up their children to feel responsibility for the 
use of their time, and talents, and money; for 
working and making their work honest and 
good: by traders who sacrifice a chance or 
degree of success rather than encourage dis- 
honesty or its next-of-kin: by young men and 
girls whose example helps to check rather than 
increase the expenditure of money on dress and 
of time on mere amusement: by all of us who 


1 Ps. xvi. 8. Prayer Book Version, 
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in small things keep a check upon ourselves, 
not allowing ourselves everything we would like, 
but training body and spirit to some hardness 
and self-denial: by those who give their lives 
for England under the flag, and surely more 
yet by those who go out in England’s name, 
but in Christ’s name too, to carry England’s faith 
and England’s Gospel, which she has from Him 
as the best blessing and the deepest spring of her 
national life, to the peoples who know Him not, 

Or put it another way. The danger of pros- 
perity to a nation as to a man is that it breeds 
complacency and content with things as they 
are. ‘To-morrow shall be as this day and much 
more abundant.’! Yet for a nation as for a man 
this is the very opposite of the temper which 
God approves, and which makes the salt of godly 
life. ‘Be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day 
long.’? For a nation as for a man that temper is 
one of godly fear. It does not take for granted 
that all is well: it knows that much is ill and is 
on the look out for remedy. It is ill-content 
- with itself. There is a discontent which is only 
sour and bitter and destructive: the less of it we 
have the better: but there is a discontent which 


1 Ts, lvi. 12, 2 Prov. xxiii. 17. 
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has been rightly called “divine.” Such dis- 
content is the very salt of public life. It will 
not let men’s minds be blinded or the con- 
sciences lulled, so that either they do not see 
what is wrong, or have no courage or energy to 
work for a remedy. Public opinion may be 
generous and even trustful, and yet strong, 
stimulating, and exacting. -Let us recognise 
how much is amiss in the England of to-day. 
Let us believe that things can be made better. 
Let us determine to do our part for that better- 
ing, by faithful effort, by the strenuous and 
upright use of political and municipal power, 
by honest opinion, by strong, sincere, and well- 
directed prayer. Let us be ready to enter the 
militia, to serve in the yeomanry of God’s 
peaceful but stern war against sin and ignor- 
ance and injustice. 

For a true Christian there can be no fear of 
such false content. For he is a follower and a 
lover of the Cross of Jesus Christ. It stands for 
him over against the luxury and self-indulgence 
of a soft and easy time, against the power of gold 
and the worship of the golden calf, against the 
forgetfulness which may easily become a practi- 
cal atheism, against the ungodliness of many, 
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high and low, rich and poor, whose god is their 
belly, or their profits, or their pleasure. It stands 
a witness for lowliness against pride, for self- 
denial against extravagance, for zeal for the 
right against indifference, for God against the 
world; its sorrow is wrought by the world’s 
evil, the heart of its meaning is the love that 
will not ‘let ill alone,’ but will contend, and 
attack, and plead, and recover. 

No one can look at English life of to-day at 
home or in our dependencies, and say that it is 
easy to find a place for the Cross in it, or deny 
that it needs just those lessons of severity, 
sobriety, restraint, and righteous energy which 
the Cross has always taught. 

It is a critical time when England, like a spoilt 
child of fortune, has much to tempt and mislead 
her, many to flatter her self-complacency. Can 
we hesitate to recognise in the discipline of the 
last week a real blessing—“ Happy is the man 
(or the nation) whom God correcteth,’”’! or to lay 
hold in hope on the promise, “ Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth” ?? 

Can we wish a better thing for our King and 
for ourselves than that he and we should find the 

1 Job v. 17. 2 Heb, xii. 6 
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meaning hidden for us, the sweet kernel {within 
the bitter rind, in this striking dispensation of 
disappointment ? 

He has set us always an example of high 
patriotism, of laborious public service, of remem- 
brance of the sick and poor; may he rise by 
God’s mercy, in answer to our fervent prayers 
for him, strong in body and soul, with the hand 
of God upon him, to cast aside every weight, 
and as one whose heart God has touched to lead 
his people nobly and well in this high crisis of 
our national life. 


VI 
FAITH IN GOD THE HOLY GHOST 


PREACHED ON WHIT SUNDAY 


“ But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His.” 

‘* For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons 

of God.” —ROMANS viii. 9, 14. 
To-DAY the Church keeps high festival, the 
festival of her own birthday. Listen to her 
voices, the Scriptures which she quotes, the 
praises that she lifts; there is no doubt in her 
heart about the festival of the Holy Spirit; she 
tells it out with great joy : “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost,” Spirit of Truth, Spirit of Life, Spirit of 
Holiness, Spirit of Christ and of God. 

Guide, Advocate, Teacher, promised by the 
Saviour, given at Pentecost, the power of life in 
the Church, witnessed by signs and works, 
witnessed not less by the new, fresh, purified, 
quickened life, which changed common men and 
women into apostles and saints. 
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No doubt, I say, about the Church’s Whit- 
suntide. But for us, you and me, how is it ? 

Does it all sound far off, aloof, not to be 
understood? Are the very words, spirit and 
spiritual, enough to scare many of us as if 
they belonged to something quite out of our 
beat, quite above and beyond us? 

The Holy Spirit! What does thejname mean ? 
Who? where? how? These are the questions 
which spring to our lips. The Holy Spirit! So 
unlike Jesus, whom we know, whose words we 
can read, whose life we can follow, whose death 
we can watch. A teacher, a friend, a brother to 
us in flesh and blood, and King over us by char- 
acter and nature. So unlike, in another way, the 
simple thought (however profound and immense) 
of God the Heavenly Father to whom our hearts 
turn. 

The Holy Spirit! Yet the more you go for 
your Christian life to the New Testament the 
more you will find that the thought of the Spirit 
is everywhere there: that to be a Christian as 
Paul or John or Peter understood it means the 
Spirit and His power as much as it means 
Christ. 

And, after all, is this truth of the Holy Spirit so 
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altogether above us and beyond us? For begin 
with what you do know, your own inward experi- 
ence. And what we learn there is the truth of 
what we can only call spirit, of our own spirit, 
something which is either our own truest self, or 
the highest part of ourself, something which 
dwelling in clay is not clay, something which 
feels and lives and knows and loves. And by this» 
spirit of his, man has a feeling of God, and an 
instinct to speak to Him which we call prayer: 
for it is something which cannot do without God, 
and starves and perishes if it finds no way by 
which there may be dealing between itself and 
Him. It is a marvellous thing, but a real 
one; something which we know, although at 
times the power of other parts of our nature, 
or of the noisy, dazzling things around us, 
may seem to drown it, and make us doubt 
of it. 

Surely the teaching which the Church rings 
out to-day of the Holy Spirit from God coming 
to touch and stir and help this spirit that we 
have in ourselves, may be and is a wonderful 
thing, more than we can grasp and lay hold 
of (as truth from the Most High God would 
surely be); but it does not contradict our 
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thoughts. It meets and suits and completes 
what our own experience teaches and what it 
proves us to need. 

For just consider. What is the need of the 
spirit that is in us, our own spirit ? 

It seems to reach upward, and feel after some- 
thing above itself. This jis so, not only in 
worship, or in feelings which we specially call 
religious, but in all our nobler things—in the 
higher sorts of art, thought, poetry, and heroism. 
But it is in danger of being dragged downward 
by the weight of the flesh, by its lower desires, 
by earth, by business, by death, unless some 
help come to it, as from above, to refresh it 
and strengthen it and keep it alive. 

Now in Jesus Christ the spirit of man seems 
to have found these two things: it has found 
the clearer sight and knowledge of the life 
that is in God: it has found also a power in 
the life of Christ which passes on into other 
lives to refresh and quicken them. 

That power is not a mere influence or beauty ; 
it is, we are taught, a living Divine Person. 
The power of the life from God which men 
recognised and reverenced in Jesus, and which 
they felt pass over into themselves from Him, 
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was not to be shown for a few years while 
He lived on earth, and then be taken away 
and cease. This is what is told or figured 
when it is said that He promised to send *hem 
the Spirit from the Father. The Spirit is the 
Spirit of Christ. Given without measure to 
Jesus, He is given in measure to those that 
belong to Jesus, “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His,” ‘Phe 


Spirit—ofGed—dwells..in_ you,.and--so~Christ...is 
fa.you. Thus the Holy Spirit, }-repeat-it, that 


Life from God which came into the world in 
Jesus, and so changed and uplifted and refreshed 
the spirit of man, flows on into other men. 
Therefore He is called the Spirit of Life. 
Christians are said to have received this life. 
It is described as “Life indeed.”? To lack it is 
to be separated from the Life of God. —! 
I think that this thought, great as it is, is simple | 
enough for each of us—that the Holy Spirit is 
the name of that holy Life which passes from 
God into us. That this should beso is more than 
we could have asked or thought, but it is not more 
or other than what fits with splendid fitness what 


1 Rom. viii. 9. 
2 1 Tim. vi. 19, RV. 
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in our own spirit we know and feel, though we 
hardly dare own it, that we are meant for some 
y_ real union and communion with God. 

If you say it is too high, too wonderful, 
pause and think of the wonder which you 
cannot deny: the way in which dust of the 
earth is formed into a living man, and with 
spirit in it becomes itself almost spiritual. 
When we talk of a noble face, of loving arms, 
of eager feet, think what a wonderful thing, 
what a spiritual change has happened. If you 
had never seen anything but dust, could you 
have conceived it becoming the speaking, think- 
ing, changing, answering thing which we know 
in the countenance of our friend ? 

The miracles of nature prepare for the 
miracles of grace. The miracle of ithe human 
spirit prepares for the miracle (or is the begin. 
ning of the miracle) of the Spirit of God in man. 

No wonder that the Church which has learnt 
this truth from the Spirit Himself, and teaches 
it to her children, lifts her voice high in praise. 

But let us see how it speaks to our lives. 

1. There is no power like this for conquer- 
ing what is base and mean and fleshly in us. 
“The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
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Spirit against the flesh.”!_ The spirit of man, 
helped by the Spirit of God, gains the victory 
in that conflict. ‘Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you, which ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own?”? No other words can speak as 
those do for soberness and purity. Ye are not 
your own. The love of God could not claim 
you more effectually than by putting the Life 
of His own Spirit into you. Faith in such 
love towards us makes the true faith in our- 
self, which is not pride but reverence, and 
which gives strong mastery over those tempta- 
tions which, under the plea of nature, invite 
us to be as the beasts. 

“Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit.” $ 

2. But besides standing firm and treading 
down the evil, we have to move and walk. 
We ought to go forward, and we need guid- 
ance. The light to guide us must be that of 
conscience. ‘The spirit of man is the Candle 
of the Lord!’’4 But the Spirit of the Lord gives 

2 Gal. v.17. 2 Coxnve 10s 


3 From the opening Collect of the Communion Office. 
4 Prov. xx. 27. 
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to the wavering light that is in us strength and 
steadiness. That He should be our guide is 
Christ’s promise. Look more and more con- 
fidently for guidance, through your own heart 
and conscience, from God Himself, whose 
Spirit is in you. This is the secret of that 
real wisdom which belongs to men who are 
taught of God, and of that true growth of 
character and life which comes to those who 
are humble enough and ready enough to listen 
for God’s voice, and to give Him opportunity 
to lift them from grace to grace. In matters 
of conduct this is our wisdom: in matters of 
faith it is this only which can create in us real 
belief. It takes Divine teaching to believe in 
God. “Noman can say that Jesus is Lord but 
by the Holy Spirit.” 

3. So we think of the Spirit as the Light and 
Guide and Strength of each heart that receives 
Him. But one presence in many hearts or lives 
must needs draw those hearts and lives nearer 
to each other. It is only by being in tune with 
God that we can be in harmony with one 
another. The things that make quarrels are the 
lusts that war in our members, and are of 


1 x Cor. xii. 3. 
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earth. The faiths that keep men apart, even 
when they professedly agree, are the faiths 
which are formal and mechanical; the faiths 
which draw together men who even deeply differ 
are the faiths which are living and spiritual. 

We are at this moment looking with hope, 
and, I hope, following with prayer, a conference! 
which is, we trust, to do something at least 
for peace. Let us remember that the nations 
will be drawn together more as they have more 
in them of the Life that is from God; that the 
things which separate are the selfishnesses, the 
suspicions or instances of pride and revenge and 
covetousness, which are contrary to the Spirit 
of God, 

And in that closer brotherhood yet, the 
Church of the living God, can we let the 
season pass without some healing influence 
upon what we rightly call the unhappy divi- 
sions of the Christian Church, within and with- 
out our own communion? Not that in the 
faith of the Spirit there is any short cut to unity. 
Men truly spiritual hold their different con- 
victions with intensity of difference. But it 


is also true, as experience often ,proves, that 
1 The Hague Conference, 
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where the power of the Spirit is most upon 
them, they are quick to discover and acknow- 
ledge the spiritual quality where it is found in 
those from whom they differ most. More than 
this. They gain some sense of the proportion, 
the awe, the mystery of spiritual things. 
There is a hush in their hearts, a_ restraint 
upon their words. They say what they have to 
say; but they wait to hear. They are ready 
for the true note, the note of the Spirit, however 
it sounds. 

It is not such men as these that harden, in- 
tensify, and embitter divisions. If sometimes 
they emphasize them, this is only as an incident 
of their duty to say out what has been shown 
to them; perhaps it is that the time has not 
come when, in this or that respect, unity can 
be reached without shallowness or loss. 

But to the man of the Spirit, unity must be 
the goal. For there is but One Spirit; the Spirit 
of the God, the one Father, who is the God 
not of confusion, but of peace. 


Vil 
THE WONDER OF THE BIBLE 


FouRTH SUNDAY IN LENT, 1904; CENTENARY OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


“*For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are my ways 

your ways, saith the Lord, For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways and my thoughts 
than your thoughts. For asthe rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater: so shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.”—IsAIAH lv, 8-11. 
Our thoughts are invited and drawn to-day to 
two great subjects; the first that book, or col- 
lection of books, which we call the Bible; the 
second, the position of that book in the world 
of to-day. 

Both of them, I confess, seem to me to over- 
tax by their scale our powers of appreciation. 
And as with all the things with which we are 
most familiar, we are blinded to their signifi- 


cance by their very familiarity. 
7 
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We preach this morning from the Bible; we 
have read just now portions of it. But this is 
only what we do every Sunday, and what has 
been done here every Sunday since this church 
was built seven centuries ago, and done daily 
or weekly in numberless churches and before 
numberless gatherings throughout the land since 
the day, so far from us, when Augustine or the 
Northern Missionaries made their way into 
Britain. And so it is in all the nations but 
one of Europe; so it is now, more or less, 
at least here or there, in every region, among 
almost every race of the inhabited earth. 

We are sometimes told that we ought to treat 
the Bible like any other book, and there is truth 
in a one-sided and paradoxical expression. But 
it is precisely when we do so that we become 
aware of the prodigious and unique character 
of what is thus true of this one book. 

It may be said sacred books are common to 
different religions ; sacred books are secured a 
hearing ; the Bible as the sacred book of the 
most popular of religions naturally has this wide 
vogue, which we exaggerate from our Western 
point of view. 

But such an answer explains nothing. How 
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did this book become sacred? Why was its 
religion the most popular? Are there any 
cases in reality the least parallel to it ? 

Consider certain features about the Bible 
which, fairly considered, make its position the 
more extraordinary. 

It is the book of a single race among all 
the races of the world. With the possible 
exception of Luke all its writers were Israelites 
or Jews. Now this race, by an extraordinary 
singularity, is not only still surviving, but lives 
and mixes with us in this as in other lands. 
We see in them features of ability and virtue 
to admire. But would any one, apart from 
experience, have conjectured that this race, so 
exclusive and so peculiar, would have produced 
a sacred book which would be a common 
spiritual treasure for humanity, and would 
have been read everywhere among the races 
of the world ? 

Think what the book is, and our surprise 
increases, It is not the masterpiece of a single 
genius. It is a collection of books of most 
various sorts and kinds, largely concerned with 
the history, laws, customs, and stories of that 
particular nation, put together how, and why, 
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and when, we hardly know. It is a book 
in which large parts are very hard, and much 
cannot be fully understood without knowing 
things that went on between two and three 
thousand years ago. A person might open the 
book at many a place, and shut it again feeling 
that what he read was too hard or too far 
off for him. 

Or, if we think of it as a sacred book, can 
anything be more unlike what we might have 
expected a sacred book to be? It makes no 
claim to have been written with the finger of 
God, or dictated like the Koran to a prophet.} 
It doesn’t tell us, at any rate till near its end, 
of the things of another world. It contains 
laws and splendid instruction; but many of 
these we only read as matter of history, and it 
contains much else which hardly seems sacred 
at all. 

When I think of all this about the Bible, 
and then of what the Bible has been and is 
in the world, I am ready to cry out in its own 

1 See Canon Dale, ‘*The Contrast between Christianity and 
Muhammadanism,” p. 23-24, 1904, which I am glad to take this 
opportunity of mentioning—a simple, sensible, and competent treat- 


ment of the character of Mohammedanism, and of the contrast be- 
tween it and the Gospel. 
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words, “ My ways are not as your ways, nor 
my thoughts as your thoughts, saith the Lord.” 
We could not have guessed that God would 
act so, but we are obliged to recognise in it 
a miracle of His wisdom and love. 

But what then is it which warrants our faith 
in the Bible, and what do we believe about it ? 

We believe what is expressed by the word 
inspired. It has in it a spirit or breath of God. 
And directly we think of this, we remember 
the words of Christ about the Spirit, or its 
parable of the wind. “It bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth.”1 How many controversies and diffi- 
culties and doubts about the Bible would have 
been spared if men had remembered this; had 
not tried to describe inspiration by their own 
theories and rules; and had not insisted that 
because it was inspired every word of it must 
be accurate, and every story in it real history, 
and all the words and works of its heroes and 
saints up to a perfect standard. It is inspired, 
and we feel God’s power through it. 

That is, I suppose, one chief reason why we 


1 y John iii. 8. 
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receive it. The Bible, like other good things, 
is its own best witness. We feel for ourselves 
its power. ‘The Word of God’ in it ‘is living 
and active.’ ! 

Everywhere we find in it, growing clearer as 
we go onward, the truth of one God ; of that God 
as a living God, and One with Whom the spirit 
of man can deal, because He made man so, and 
wills it so to be; as One utterly unlike man, 
‘without body parts and passions’ and yet like 
man, in such wise that man can understand 
and obey and love Him, and stooping to man, 
that man may find Him. Everywhere we 
find in the Bible the conscience of man, the 
knowledge of good and evil, the claim of the 
good, the danger from the evil. Everywhere, 
though with growing distinctness, we find that 
God and the conscience answer to one an- 
other, that religion and morality are one, that a 
righteous God can only be served in righteous- 
ness. And all this centres at last in One Who 
at once reveals God, and perfects manhood ; in 
the perfect One, Who perfectly obeys and per- 
fectly commands; in the uttermost stooping 
of Divine love to take flesh and suffer and die, 

1 Heb. iv. 12. RV, 
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and yet gain thereby a higher glory, a more 
searching authority, a fuller revelation of Him- 
self who is Truth, and Life, and Light, and 
Beauty, and Wisdom, and Love. To all this 
man’s conscience responds; through all this 
the Bible witnesses to itself. We answer to it. 
These are no words of man’s wisdom. ‘Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it’; ‘all this store 
cometh of Thine hand and is all Thine own,’ 
albeit ‘prepared’ by the human hands of those 
whom Thy spirit moved to write !? 

Then next it comes to us, crowned and 
completed by Christ. That power in Jewish 
writings which I spoke of only lasted for a 
time; we find it in Psalms, Histories, Proverbs, 
Prophecies, till Jesus Christ came, and then it 
ceases. Just enough of the writings of His 
own disciples to complete our knowledge of 
Him and of His teachings, and then no more. 
Who but a scholar or two here and there 
reads any later Jewish writings? For us 
the main interest of the whole Bible is the 
way that it brings us up to Christ. He 
completes it. The Old Testament passes into 
the New, and yet the Old is not cast off, or 


1 1 Chron, xxix. 16. 
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forgotten. Though it is so Jewish, though it 
has so many difficulties, and so much that has 
little to do with us, still it has gone everywhere 
as part of the Bible and is constantly being 
translated into new languages of the world. 
There must be some great meaning about this, 
and I think it may in part be, that our sacred 
book was to show us what men were before 
Christ and without Him, that we might 
appreciate better what He brought, and was 
to make us feel that we have to learn God's 
truth by degrees as Israel did, before we can 
understand its fulness in Him. 

Perhaps we understand best why God made 
our Bible for us thus, by thinking of the way in 
which He gave us Christ. I mean that He gave 
us Christ in our own flesh and blood, to be as we 
are, and living as a man to show us the example 
of goodness, and to go through all with us and 
for us. And in this way we learnt His glory and 
came to worship Him, as we should never have 
done if He had come in glory in the sky. 

So it is that in our Bible the light of God’s 
truth rises up for us gradually through the 
experience of His people, out of the midst of 
their faults and failures, prepared for by their 
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common ways, speaking through the imperfect 
thoughts and words of men, until in the fulness 
of time, Christ was born in Israel, and all the 
twilight of the Old Testament passes into the 
sunshine of the New. 

We who live in a time when history traces 
development, and science teaches evolution, 
should understand this even better than men did 
before. 

But besides its own witness to itself, and Christ’s 
witness to it, the Bible is witnessed by the religion 
of which it forms a part. It does not come to us 
as a bare and solitary book. If it did it might 
teach us many good lessons, and high hopes, but 
it would not have the power that it has. It 
comes to us as part of a living religion, accepted 
by the faith and working in the lives of fellow- 
men. We find it in the hand, as it were, of that 
great company of believers which bears the 
name of the Church of Jesus. In their faith, in 
their obedience, and their lives it is witnessed 
and illustrated. A Bible by itself found by some 
individual, as you may pick up some old and 
rare book at a stall, may impress that man deeply 
and change his life; but it is not in this way that 
the Bible’s work is generally to be done. Even 
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such a solitary reader may probably ask, like the 
Ethiopian reading in his chariot, “ How can I 
understand unless some man shall guide me?” 
and he may be moved like him to enrol himself 
among the company of believers. Alas, we often 
see sad proof of this need for living witness to 
the Bible. For how much of its power is lost 
and its glory dimmed by the lukewarmness or 
worldliness of Christians who believe it. We 
seem to write a commentary on it by our lives, 
and to tell people that it does not mean all that 
it seems to say of hope and fear, of glory and 
punishment, of truth and power. 

The Bible is meant to come to men as part of 
the living religion of living men, in whom is the 
spirit which inspired it. They are to show in 
word or deed what it means; they are to apply 
it constantly to living and moving needs; they 
are to witness to the truth which lies behind it. 
Only so can it be preserved, yet not petrified, 
Without this it would come to be worshipped 
as the Pharisees worshipped part of it, or else 
mangled like a dead body by critical analysis, 
The Church at times, and in certain places, has 
dreaded the Word and silenced it ; and in revenge 

1 Acts viii. 31, 
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men have taken the Word and tried to silence the 
Church, But in God’s beautiful provision it 
comes to us as part of His living gift, with the 
Church of His Spirit; the Spirit in the Church 
moves and guides ; the Spirit through the Scrip- 
ture controls and steadies. The truth is old, yet 
ever new; the faith unchanged, yet fresh; the 
life the same, though its size and stature grows. 

Such then is this wonderful book witnessed 
by the Spirit within it, by the Spirit in Jesus, by 
the Spirit in the Church. 

Then let us open our eyes, and strain our imagi- 
nation, and see what its place is in the world to-day. 

It is, we are told, translated as a whole into 
one hundred languages, and in portions into 
three hundred and thirty more. A single society 
which, whether jor no we can approve all its 
methods, has (in the hundred years of its life 
completed to-day) contributed incalculably to 
the work of world evangelisation, has issued 
180,000,000 copies of the Bible or of parts of it 
in one hundred years. But think of the changes 
which this implies ; changes in the power of pro- 
duction, and in the power of transmission and 
circulation.} 
1 Cp, pp. § and 6 in ** Needs and Claims.” Centenary Pamphlet. 
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All the world is open to the Bible ; everywhere 
it is travelling and moving. Cheapness of pro- 
duction puts it into the hands of the poorest. 
Countries which used to exclude it admit it. 
The Roman Church is deeply moved by inquiry 
about it. The great Russian Empire, covering 
one-seventh of the earth’s surface, protects and 
encourages its circulation. It is influencing the 
surging thought of India, the extraordinary 
growth of Japan feels its touch (the Bible Society 
has just published little pocket Japanese Testa- 
ments for Japanese soldiers and sailors), it is 
filtering into the vast bulk of China, of which it 
has been said so strikingly that every fourth 
child born into the world looks up into the face 
of a Chinese mother. 

We have seen indeed great things in a century. 
What will another century bring, and the cen- 
turies beyond ? 

Visions may rise before us : visions of a world 
growing more and more material, in which iron 
and gold count for more and more: visions of 
great Eastern powers, yellow or dark, arming 
themselves against Christendom and rolling back 
the Western and Christian tide. 

But against these we may set visions of glory, 
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which the Lord we know will accomplish in 
His time, when the full power that works through 
Scripture shall come to be felt and known, when 
all nations of God’s creating and redeeming 
shall come bending unto Him, when all the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of God as the waters cover the sea. 

But meanwhile let us be practical, let us leave 
this Sunday with some fresh resolve to love our 
Bible, know our Bible, use our Bible, to carry 
the teaching of our Bible into life; to pray for 
the carrying forward of that kingdom which 
holds the Bible in its breast, and which shall be 
perfected in His time whose ways are not our 
ways, neither His thoughts as our thoughts. 


VIII 


THE EUCHARIST AND CHRISTIAN 
THANKSGIVING 


PREACHED NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 1903 


‘© Be ye thankful.”—CoL, iii, 15. 


THE service in which we are engaged is a 
Thanksgiving: it is so named in the Prayer- 
Book, which calls it “ this our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving.” It takes one of its names 
from this, the Holy Eucharist. It has other 
names and other characters. But let us think 
briefly of this. For it answers to one of the 
brightest and most attractive, and at the same 
time most difficult features of Christian life. ‘Be 
ye thankful.’ 

I have called thankfulness difficult. And I know 
that it is so. And yet it is a very simple thing. 
It comes naturally, as we say, when there is any 
religion at all. When you receive something, 
you feel, if you are right minded, inclined to 
thank somebody: and it is only the same feeling, 
carried higher, which, ene good comes to us, 
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prompts us to thank God. When S. Paul spoke 
to some up-country village-people in Lycaonia 
who had no knowledge except their old heathen 
customs and worships, he spoke to them of 
God who ‘gave them rains from heaven and 
fruitful seasons filling their hearts with food and 
gladness.’? That gladness would speak in thank- 
ful hymns. And in another place S. Paul 
blames those who had no knowledge of God 
but what nature gives, because they ‘glorified 
Him not as God, neither gave thanks.’* So 
thankfulness is something to be expected of all. 
And to-day it is natural to a nation when peace 
comes after a war, when a king is crowned (as 
on this day last year), or raised up from a great 
sickness or danger; or to any of us in the smaller 
matters of our own lives. es 

In the Old Testament, with the better know- 
ledge of God and of His benefits came more or 
higher thankfulness and praise, and the Psalms 
are full of it. They give thanks to the Lord for 
all the benefits that they have received, for all His 
special goodness to Israel His people. But we 
notice this, that when they thank God for 
greater blessings, they do not forget the simpler 


1 Acts xiv, 17, 2 Rom. i. 21. 
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ones, and the Psalms praise God for all the good 
things of earth and sky. They ‘tell out His 
works with gladness,” ! 

So we come to the thankfulness of Christians : 
and what I ask you to notice is, that the great 
key and source of it is that it begins with the 
greatest of all blessings: that is, with Christ, God's 
Gift to man, with what He did for man, the light 
_ that shone in Him, the death that He died, the 
mercy that He brought, and the love that was 
made known. ‘Thanks be to God for His un- 
speakable gift.’? - This tunes the Christian heart 
to thankfulness; and then this thankful heart 
finds reasons for thankfulness all about it, in all 
the smaller blessings, the little happinesses of 
life. ‘In everything give thanks, for this is the 
will’ of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.’3 
Yes, in everything, not in the happinesses only. 
The troubles too, the losses, the sufferings, these 
have become reasons for thankfulness; for in 
view of the Cross and the glory that followed it, 
men learnt to be thankful when they suffered, 
and even because they suffered. So the great 
thankfulness seemed to wake echoes of itself in 
all the little thankfulnesses of every day. 


1 Ps, cvii, 22, Prayer Book Vers. 22Cor.ix.15. %1 Thess. v.18. 
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Such is the order along which our hearts are 
led in this our service and ‘sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving’ in the Sacrament. I know that 
the opposite order may often seem more natural 
to us. We may begin with the little mercies of 
every day—the things of home, and friendships, 
and happy times, and sights of beauty—and 
gradually mount up as by successive steps of 
thankfulness to be thankful for the great mercy 
of God in Jesus Christ. This is what we seem 
to find in the well-known General Thanksgiving 
of our Prayer-Book: “‘We bless Thee for our 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of 
this life: but above all for Thine inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But I think the thanksgiving of 
this Eucharist is of the truer and more deeply 
Christian sort. Its great theme, its one topic, is 
the great accomplished mercy, the full salvation, 
the love of the Father, who of His tender mercy 
did give His only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the Cross for our redemption; then the 
Son’s own free-will offering, and the accom- 
plished, the full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice 
once offered by His love. Of this we make 
“perpetual memory.” For this “chiefly are we 
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bound to praise”; this fills the world for us with 
light. That is the high thanksgiving to which 
the call comes: “Lift up your hearts. Let us 
give thanks unto our Lord God.” But as we do 
it we acknowledge that ‘at all times, and in all 
places,’ we should give thanks. And so every 
little act of thanksgiving for each dear passing 
blessing clusters round this great central praise, 
clings on to it, takes warrant from it. 

For think, dear brethren, how the value of the © 
smaller blessings rests on the value of the one 
great blessing in Christ. The deep and pure 
happiness of love granted to us but for a few 
hours or years have in themselves the scent of 


death. 
“ The noblest troth 
Dies here to dust.” 


The poet has bidden us take 


“This test for love : in every kiss sealed fast 
To feel the first kiss, and forbode the last.” 


But from Christ Jesus there enters into them a 
savour of life, and they gain sureness and worth 
as they are known in His light, for they are 
gleams, and signs, and instruments of that great 
love from which they come, and into which they 
will be gathered to be found again. The pre- 
servation from each little danger or mishap 
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which, like the word that brought Lazarus 
back from his grave, does but give a few more 
days of mortal life, is worth our thankfulness, 
for whom life is precious, not because its days 
are few, but because it has with it the promise 
of eternal life. You will find your little happi- 
nesses and thankfulnesses grow deeper, purer, 
and brighter if you bring them to the Eucharist 
and join them there. But there is that which ina 
sick, and sorrowing, and sinful, and difficult, and 
cross-grained world like this goes farther yet. For 
the gladness of Christ’s Eucharist, though it has 
in it the glory of the rescuer, and the power of 
an endless life, is a joy into which is woven the 
remembrance of sin forgiven, the commemora- 
tion of suffering borne, of the discipline of death 
accepted, of the utter loss which turned to per- 
fect gain. And so here the sad and sorrowful, 
the disappointed and lonely, and those who feel 
that worst trouble of their own besetting and 
crippling sins, may draw near and add their 
note, not the least true or pure though it may be 
in the minor key, to the chorus of the Church’s 
Eucharist, offered through her gracious, patient, 
- and redeeming Lord to the Father whose love 


He revealed. 
M 


IX 
THE VICTORY OF GOODNESS 


PREACHED THE FouRTH SUNDAY IN LENT, 1900 
“The Holy and Righteous One.”—AcrTSs. iii. 14. 


IT is when we look back that we understand. 
Never can that have been more true than it 
was with Jesus’ disciples after His Resurrection. 
To put it shortly, Christ’s Resurrection was a 
great victory, as His Death had seemed to be 
a great defeat. The one reversed the other. 
What had seemed to be beaten was proved to 
have conquered; and men saw what was in truth 
the winning side in human things. 

Those who had followed their Master’s life 
in trust and admiration and hope and then been 
cast down to the dust by His death, now saw 
both in an utterly new light. The life was war- 
ranted by its success, and the death was the 
crown of the life. Everything had to be judged 
anew. Values had to be retaken. Man’s life 
had to be read afresh by those who saw that 

go 
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Christ’s life and death had on them God’s final 
stamp of victory. So they pondered on what 
that life and death had been, and out of their 
pondering, guided by the Spirit, came the power 
of that new beauty which the Christian Gospel 
and the Christian life brought into the world. 

But what they did has always to be done 
afresh. We must ponder too. The Divine secret 
in the life and in the Cross of Christ is always 
hiding itself again from dull eyes: it has always 
to be reopened by honest and humble thought. 
What was it we have to ask which won when 
Christ rose? What was it which His victory 
stamped, as with God’s own seal, for true gold ? 

I think the first answer which the disciples 
would have made would have been—‘ goodness.’ 
The battle had been fought between good and 
evil, and the good had won; and now, looking 
back to Christ’s life and to His death, they saw 
in these the glory of goodness, or how worth 
while tt zs to be good. 

You remember what the centurion said who 
stood by the Cross only from watching Jesus 
die. “Certainly this was a righteous man,”! 
But then the very fact that such an One should 
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die such a death seemed to show how useless 
it is to be good. How different when He had 
risen again! Then goodness came to glory. 

You tell men’s thoughts by watching how they 
speak. We find them speaking of Him imme- 
diately as ‘the Holy One and the Just,’ as ‘God’s 
holy servant, Jesus.’ 2 

Or we judge their thoughts by their lives; and 
we find this about Christ’s disciples, that there 
was a goodness among them of which the world 
had never seen the like before; and yet, high 
above any goodness which they had, was the 
goodness which they knew, and at which they 
aimed, That was the goodness which they had 
seen in Jesus. 

But I think I can hear some of you saying, 
“This is playing with us, We did not need to 
come to church just to hear that Jesus Christ 
was good.” 

Forgive me. Of course we know it. But the 
mischief often is how little we know what we 
know, and then how little we use it. 

So will you let me speak a little further to you 
about this ? 

The goodness of Jesus Christ, can we speak 

1 Acts iv, 27. RV. 
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more particularly about it? First, it was a 
perfect and shining goodness. We know the 
difference between what is first-rate in any 
business and what, though it is good, has no 
first-rateness. First-rate work is its own evi- 
dence. A first-rate speaker can command any 
audience, when a moderately good one will not 
get a hearing. And so it is with character. It 
is thoroughness which tells—the lives which 
seem utterly sincere and upright and stainless 
and consistent. I have heard it said that in 
places where life is bad and coarse it is partly or 
sometimes because people there have never seen 
any one who was thoroughly refined and beauti- 
fully good. And if this is the power of first-rate 
goodness, even in lives which have in truth their 
share of human fault and weakness, what think 
you was the power of goodness in Jesus, in the 
life which was really without spot or blemish or 
any such thing: in Him who with all His meek- 
ness challenged any one to convict Him of sin,} 
and alone among the saints was never heard to 
speak the words of penitence ? 

I have called it a perfect and shining good- 
ness; no one had ever seen anything like it ; 

1 John viii. 46. 
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it evidently made an immense impression; it 
awed and it attracted; it made, as goodness 
always does, some people anxious to get away 
from it—“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man’’1—and others anxious to get near to it, as 
did the sinful woman who pushed her way into 
Simon’s house that she might anoint and weep 
over His feet.” 

But, more than this, it is plainly the chief thing 
in Jesus. People are known by their strong 
points: one for his cleverness, another for his 
wit, a third for his bravery, and so on. But 
beyond all doubt the note of Jesus was good- 
ness. We see the skill of His answers to His 
enemies ; we admire the beauty of His parables ; 
yet it is not talent nor beauty but goodness that 
His name suggests. His was pre-eminently the 
good life. We meet sometimes among ourselves 
people whose lives show some likeness to His ; 
they may not be particularly clever ; we hardly 
ask whether they are or not; they may not have 
many gifts; but their goodness touches and holds 
us, and they can do things which others cannot; 
they have an influence all their own, I fancy 
they give us a glimpse of Jesus’ charm and power. 

1 Lukev.8  . : 2 Luke vii. 44. 
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But there is an idea that goodness is dull ; 
that it is a tame or pale thing; that it wants 
relish and flavour. Now, to think such things of 
Jesus would not be so much irreverent, as utterly 
dull and foolish. Goodness in Him had a keen- 
ness like the edge of the finest blade; it had a 
glow like fire; it held men like a spell; the 
lowly bearing and the quiet speech could not 
hide the force and intensity below. No life ever 
meant so much, was so full of meaning. Good- 
ness is often just a doing as one is bid ; it means 
keeping free from faults; it holds us back, and 
holds us in. In Jesus it was seen in its real 
glory, all alive and all afire; still but active ; 
unresting ; pressing on ; full of force and power. 

And if still we try to get the secret of this 
goodness, we find this, that in Him goodness was 
not thinking of itself. In Him goodness did 
not compare itself with others in order to make 
their faults show up; it simply sought to be like 
God, and do His will, and sought an opportunity 
to bring every one to do the same, waking up 
the goodness in them ; even in those who had 
been very bad. So the only people to whom 
Jesus was really stern were those who thought 
themselves good, and despised others. His 
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goodness was full of the thought of God, and 
the thought of others, the care for men. These 
gave it its intensity, its unresting haste, its 
unwavering power. For it was a goodness 
which has for its other name love. And that 
was the secret of one splendid thing about it. 
That it was so high, and yet so gentle; so strict 
and commanding and unsparing, and yet so full 
of pity, so ready to welcome little beginnings of 
good, and honest efforts, and simple offerings. 
It was this goodness which made men feel that 
in Jesus they had found One who was alone, 
above and unlike all others. It was this which 
made the worst bitterness of seeing Him killed. 
When they knew that He had risen from death, 
think how His goodness must have glowed in 
their memory in all the glory of His triumph. 
How splendid it was to them to find that it was 
the strongest and the conquering thing ! 

There has been a trial of strength for all the 
forces, and goodness had come out the winner ; 
for the Holy One and the Just was risen again. 

Let us stop here to-night with that one thought. 
Only let us press it home to our own hearts. 

Has goodness in us any likeness to what it had 
in Him? Have we the power of goodness or the 
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love of it in our hearts andlives ? We have some 
thought of goodness, perhaps, like the Pharisee 
in the gospel, as avoiding certain faults, and keep- 
ing certain rules. We think ourselves respectable, 
perhaps religious. We are not drinkers or pro- 
fane, ungodly or dishonest. “ But except your 
righteousness exceeds the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.”! Goodness is 
something altogether greater and better than 
this, for it must be like His righteousness, not 
theirs. Goodness with many of us is a thing 
of certain times and places. We are good, 
perhaps, at home, but not consistent when we 
get among other men and their ways; or well 
conducted in public, and on show, but not in 
private when our tempers and the truth of us 
are seen. But true goodness is of one piece; 
one spirit runs through it all; it goes with a 
man everywhere. Such was the goodness of 
Christ. There are a few men and women who 
are true Christians in this truest sense, that, we 
feel whatever else they are they are good; the 
presence of them makes us feel goodness with 
us ; the memory of them brings up the fragrance 


1 Matt. v. 20, 
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of goodness. These are like their Master. But 
most of us may well ask ourselves whether there 
is any such power of goodness in our own lives. 
If there is, the sure signs of it will be that it 
is always striving to be better; that it is the 
eager and active thing which I spoke of before ; 
that it is a power in us. Over every servant of 
God, child or adult, that is confirmed we pray 
“that he may daily increase in Thy holy Spirit 
more and more.”! Is there anything like that 
in our life, and in our prayers, night and morn- 
ing? Jesus, though there was in Him no sin, 
“increased in wisdom as well as stature.”? He 
was made perfect in God’s way through suffer- 
ing. He did not stand still, He was ever 
moving onward with His whole heart on the 
way of God’s will. The words of the Psalms 
were true to Him, as they ought to be to us, 
“T will run the way of Thy commandments ;” 
or those other words, “How sweet are Thy 
words unto my mouth, yea, sweeter than honey 
unto my lips.”* For His ‘meat was to do the 
will of God that sent’ Him.5 
1 Prayer said by Bishop in administering the rite. 


2 Luke ii. 52. = Ps. exix, 32, 
4 Ps, cxix. 103. Prayer Book Vers. 5 John iv. 34. 
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Brethren, by such poor words we try to 
remind ourselves of that strong, pure, keen, 
growing, living, loving thing which goodness 
was in Jesus Christ. But words are useless, 
unless we pray to see; unless God helps us 
to understand. The world did not understand 
His goodness then; it does not now; it went 
its way as usual, and in one awful hour when 
goodness crossed it, it slew the Holy One 
and the Just, and desired a murderer in 
preference. It is not easy to see Christ’s good- 
ness truly; it is harder to love it really. But 
by it we must be judged, and to love it is our 
only real happiness and help. 

Here is something by which to try ourselves 
in Lent if the victory of Easter is to mean 
anything to us. 


x 
THE VICTORY OF BENEFICENCE 


PREACHED THE FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT, 1900 


‘« He went about doing good.” —AcTs x. 38. 


IN preaching to you on these three last Sundays 
of Lent I wished to turn your thoughts to that 
life—the life of Jesus—which must ever be our 
standard. By it we must ever try ourselves 
and be tried. Only by knowing it, and feeling 
its power can we become real and deep in 
Christian life. 

For this purpose I began with what might 
sound at first an Easter subject rather than a Len- 
ten one. I asked you to think what was the effect 
on Jesus’ disciples of His rising after death ; what 
was the effect of it upon their thoughts about 
Him. I reminded you that His death had 
seemed to be the failure of what He was, and 
what He had done; and that the Resurrection 
came to His disciples as a great reversal. It 
changed all that. What He was and what He 
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had done had now upon it the stamp of victory 
and success ; its victory showed God’s blessing 
upon it and that it was the conquering power 
of the world. 

How their thoughts must have turned back to 
what they had seen in Him! how in the bright 
light of His victory the meaning of it all must 
have come out, somewhat as you may see the 
tints and the details of some picture show their 
beauty, if you go on some April day of shifting 
sunshine and cloud to our National Gallery, and 
watch the change in the picture when, after 
shadow, sunlight floods the room ! 

What was it, that as they looked back to their 
knowledge of Him, stood out most clear ? 

Well, to those of you who were here last 
Sunday, I said that the first thing probably was 
just this—the glory of goodness. We hear them 
speak of Him now in those first days after the 
Resurrection as “the Holy One and the Righteous” 
—that is the name, reverent and distinct, which 
comes to their lips. The word shows the thought. 
It was holiness, or goodness, that had come to 
honour in Jesus Christ the Righteous. 

And we tried to consider a little what the 
nature of that goodness of His was ; its strength, 
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and intensity, and keenness; an eager, urgent, 
living, moving, growing temper of the soul. 

Now let us go a step forward, and do it by help 
of Peter’s words. Here is a phrase which sums 
up in five words the remembrance of His life. 
‘He went about doing good.” “ Doing good,” I 
am afraid of narrowing that word—kindness, 
help, healing, service of others, help of body, 
help of soul; all these are init. Beneficence, the 
harder Latin word for the same thing, brings a 
more formal thought. To be beneficent sounds like 
what only a few can be; but the plain English 
‘to do good’ means something which is on a 
level for all. 

He was good—that was one thing. He went 
about doing good—that was the other. The life 
that came at last to glory was the life that was 
spent in service. 

How was it that when they came to look back 
on their time with Jesus, ##zs was so marked and 
clear in their sight ? 

It came, partly, from the many scenes which 
they could call up. Our memory is like a picture 
gallery; we remember those whom we have 
known and loved, in the places where they were, 
and in acts that we saw them do. When the 
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disciples of Jesus looked backward, scene after 
scene would start up in their mind, and ten to 
one in each they would see Jesus at work, hard 
at work, doing something for somebody. Such 
vivid scenes crowded with figures, as the people 
pressed and jostled with one another to get near 
Him, on the shore, in the house, all around Him 
and He in the midst; the patient, wistful eyes of 
the sick looking up at Him, half daring, half 
afraid to hope that if He would, He could 
make them whole, and He, untiringly and 
patiently bending over them, touching one, 
speaking to another, and with some wonder- 
ful power healing their sickness. Or they 
would see Him on the road, followed by an 
admiring crowd, stopped by the cry of the 
beggar groping towards Him, and calling after 
Him, and recall how, in spite of impatient 
disciples He turned to the man, ‘What wouldst 
thou ?’ ‘ Receive thy sight.’ 

The Gospels preserve for us some pale, brief, 
_ but sufficient record of all this which the disciples 
remembered so vividly. He works away, helping 
and healing. They give Him no leisure, some- 
times, so much as to eat. They come upon Him 


1 Luke xviii. 42. 
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at daybreak, they crowd about Him till sundown; 
they break in upon the time that He has marked 
for quiet and rest, and patiently and gently He 
receives them. Sometimes it was help to their 
bodies. ‘Wheresoever He entered into villages, 
or cities, or into the country they laid the sick in 
the market-places, and besought Him that they 
might touch if it were but the border of His 
garment, and as many as touched Him were 
made whole.’ Sometimes it was that other 
help, for which the people all hung upon Him 
(S. Luke says), that deep, simple, arresting teach- 
ing, of which the disciples themselves said when 
asked whether they would leave Him, “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” ? 

It was daily work of hands and brain, for body 
and soul—this ‘doing good.’ 

But besides all this which filled in memory so 
large a place, there was much more. Looking on 
at what a person does, we see part of what they 
mean; but if we know what they mean, we 
understand better what we see them do. We 
get at the spirit of it all) Memory would remind 
the disciples not only of the scenes but of words 

1S, Mark vi. 56. 2 John vi. 68. 
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and acts by which Jesus had shown them plainly 
enough what was the spirit of it allin Him. On 
that memorable last evening before His death, 
He had said it to them in act which was plainer 
than word. For He had risen up from the 
table, and taken a basin and water, and a towel, 
and washed their feet. He had in fact taken 
a servant’s part, and after doing so had said these 
words, “I am among you as one that serveth” ; 
there was no mistaking that. It was not a matter 
of a bit of service now and then; it was the 
meaning of the whole life. And they could 
feel that it was true; they could feel how 
when He going before them, and standing 
over them, and speaking to them with authority, 
and they were calling Him Teacher, or Sir, by 
an instinct of respect, all the while in reality He 
was serving them, working every way He could, 
always working, to bring them on to the Truth, 
to make them see, to prepare them for what 
they must be. And they would see ever and 
anon glimpses into His mind which would show 
them how strong this purpose of service was, 
and how wide it reached. Had He not at the 
very outset, when He first appeared in public, 
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taken the book in their place of worship, and 
read out the passage from the prophet, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He 
hath anointed Me to preach good tidings to the 
poor: He hath sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised” 
—and added, “To-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.”? And of whom had these 
words been written in the book of the Prophet 
Isaiah ? Of one (as seems probable) who was 
there spoken of by God as ‘My Servant,’ ‘My 
righteous Servant.’? That was the title which 
Jesus claimed, the part which He chose, by 
reading those words. And He is full of the 
spirit of the part, the servant’s spirit. When 
He sees the multitudes He is ‘moved with com- 
passion for them’: and what does He seek— 
servants !—servants to work for them—Himself 
the first and they with Him. The labourers are 
few He cries. “Pray ye the Lord of the Harvest, 
that He send forth labourers.’’? They try to stay 
Him in one place, that He should not go, but 
He must on; ‘I must preach to the other cities 


1 Luke iv. 18, 21. 2 Isa, lit, 13 5 liii, 11. 
5 Matt. ix. 36, 38, 
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also.’! There is work on foot, God’s work. 
To it He makes Himself servant : He is a slave 
to His work. He took the form of a slave.? 

That then was the life which after it had 
been despised and rejected of men, and killed, 
came to glory and honour by the power of 
God. Goodness—wholly given to service—the 
service of God by serving others—this was that 
which God approved. Nay further, they could 
see that to Him the death which He died, 
the suffering which He suffered, was somehow a 
part, and indeed the very finish and crown, of 
His service ; somehow in it He was serving men; 
still in that last awful stage of the road He was 
going on ‘doing good.’ The service as well as 
the goodness was made perfect in death. 

No wonder that the disciples drew the moral 
that as He had done, they should do. No 
wonder that for them the usual ways of thinking 
were turned upside down; that for self-seeking 
there was self-spending; instead of grabbing 
_giving ; no wonder that from Christ downwards 
wherever He had been best followed and most 
truly loved, there has flowed down a stream of 
service, of ready, willing service to the poor, 

1 Luke iv. 43. 2 Phil, ii. 7. 
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the sick, the needy, to weakness and suffering 
in all their forms; to the children for building 
and training their lives. For indeed Jesus left 
the disciples no doubt about their lesson. “I 
have given you an example that ye should 
do as I have done to you.’”! Fishers of men,’ 
servants in the household,? labourers in the 
vineyard, these are the figures under which He 
speaks to them of their life. For they are His; 
and they must be like Him, they must be doing 
good; and feeble as they are compared to 
Him, He promises that their work shall go even 
farther than His, and so it has been. 

Brethren, here then for us, who belong to Jesus, 
is another rule to try ourselves by. He went 
about doing good. To do good to others—to be 
of use, that should be our aim—with that we 
should be busy and content, It is surprising to 
think how far this may go in life. For does it 
not give a new look to daily work? Is there not 
real help for us in remembering that all which 
we call work—all that mass and total of hard, 
weary, and often dull labour—all the drudgery is 
really doing service to somebody. So is the world 
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made. No doubt people labour to earn money, 
to gain a living. Yes, but what they do is still 
service. It would not be the same thing to be 
paid the same money to turn a treadmill. For 
that would be useless: it would not be service: 
it would do good to nobody. Labour the dullest 
and the hardest is not like that. It has a 
meaning, it is service of others. The seller 
serves the buyer with what the buyer wants: 
the labourer or the artisan, the worker in shop 
or factory, is making something, or doing some- 
thing which some one wants. So you see God 
gives us the chance, even in what we call the 
meanest work, of doing a little of what Jesus did 
when He went about doing good. Is not that 
a real thought of help, a wholesome thought 
in a toiling and drudging world? No doubt it 
vexes us that much labour is spent upon things 
of little real value : and what is worse, on what is 
wrongly used: as when clothes are made to 
serve extravagance and mere vanity, or beer is 
brewed for one who will intoxicate himself with 
it. But that only means that our sins spoil God’s 
order; the order itself is good. It is one of 
service one toanother. You say I wish I could 
see when my work does good. Do you think 
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God means you perhaps to learn one lesson at a 
time? The world thinks that all its business 
is made up of getting and grasping. Christ 
teaches us to see that the truth for us is just 
the opposite; it is really giving to one another 
mutual service, mutual help. Do your service, 
and trust Him for the rest. Only take care 
that it is good work and honest service, or else, 
though it may earn money and make money, it 
will have none of the sweetness or the reward 
which the good workman in trade or business 
or labour wins from God. 

But there are many to whom work is not 
given in quite this hard, drudging form; 
though they are not many down here in South 
London. To them Christ’s example seems to 
say, Find your work, and make your work. 
Leisure is only good if it means either rest to 
make work better, or opportunity to choose 
better work. If it means only passing your 
time or pleasing yourself, it ranks according to 
Christ’s scale below drudgery. For it does not 
do good. Service is the rule for every Christian. 
If any man will not work, neither let him eat 
—at least of Christ’s Table. 

But though Christ’s example puts common 
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work in a new light, it means more than that. 
It means something that goes more into the heart 
of us, and comes out of our heart. For it really 
changes the bottom thought of life. I mean 
this. We naturally think of life as something 
to be spent for ourselves in getting, winning, 
having, enjoying. And then we try to patch 
this life with little bits here and there of good 
to others. Perhaps we spend all our money 
on ourselves, and give a chance penny or 
shilling or pound to others. We think of our- 
selves nearly all our time, but occasionally we 
give a few minutes to do some kindness. Christ 
teaches us a different way; He shows us how 
the thought of doing good should be the master 
thought of life. ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’! We say, why, surely this is too 
much; I shall have nothing for myself. And 
Christ is beforehand with us. ‘Whosoever shall 
lose his life for My sake shall find it”? His eye 
rests with approval on the widow who casts in 
all her living? But in truth He takes plenty of 
care of us. He gives us many good things, homes, 
friends, comforts, health, even pleasures. Only let 
us set our hearts not on these, but on doing good. 
1 Acts xx. 35. 2 Matt. xvi. 25. 3 Mark xii. 44. 
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Let that be our aim in the choice of our work, 
or in the doing of it, if it is chosen for us, in 
the use of money and of leisure, and leave the 
rest to be added to us, as God will. 

And if we do this we shall see, as Christ saw, 
how much good there is to do, and of how many 
different kinds—such homely, quiet things, and 
such high things too. Christ came to do the 
great work for men’s souls; how wonderful of 
Him it was that He was ready to spend so 
much time on their poor bodies, on just healing 
them and making them comfortable. Yet this 
is just what a good heart does: it does not 
make a man stand weighing and comparing 
other’s needs—it makes him just help them as 
they come. There is so much that can be done 
to make life a little brighter or smoother, to 
ease pain, to help loneliness, to comfort sorrow, 
to encourage the down-hearted: the children 
can do it, if they are unselfish: the young 
people can do it, if they think for others at an 
age when people are most inclined to think for 
themselves alone. And the older people can 
do it if they have used their experience of life 
not to make them sour and hard, but to teach 
them what the needs are that want helping 
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and how they can be helped. And experience 
does teach a Christian that. 

But be sure that if we try thus to go about 
doing good, our thought of what doing good 
means will grow higher or deeper. It would 
be so anyhow, for we should feel more and 
more what man’s deepest needs really are. In 
ministering to others’ smaller wants, we shall 
find their greater ones. But it is so far more 
if we try to ‘follow Jesus in the way. For He 
went about doing good, as one who saw what 
God meant for men, and what men needed 
to be. He worked, we say, for, their souls: He 
missed no chance of helping them in that 
way: on that His heart was set: for that He 
worked and prayed and taught: for that at last 
He suffered and died. A Church or a nation 
or an individual, unless there is in us, not some- 
times for a minute or two on the top of our 
hearts, but deep down at the bottom of our 
hearts, urging, pressing, straining, the desire to 
-make God’s world better, to see His people 
find the happiness which comes from knowing, 
serving, and loving Him. 

Is not this another way of saying that a 

P 
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Church or nation or person is not Christian 
which has not learnt truly to ask in prayer 
Thy kingdom come: 
Thy will be done: 
and to try in life, in these highest as well as 
in those homeliest ways, to spend itself in 
doing good ? 


XI 
THE VICTORY OF SUFFERING 


PREACHED PALM SUNDAY, 1900 


‘But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour; that he 
by the grace of God should taste death for every man. For it 
became him, for whom ave all things, and by whom aye all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the captain of their — 
salvation perfect through sufferings.” — HEBREWS li. 9-10. 

WE have tried, for our Lent thoughts on these 
Sundays, to bring ourselves before Christ our 
Judge: our Judge, not from a judgment-throne 
of future judgment, but by the judgment of 
that pure and perfect life of His which at 
one and the same time condemns what we 
are, and helps us towards what we may be. 
We have gone forward to Easter for our 
thoughts and have asked, What was it that 
the disciples after His Resurrection, pondering 
over His victory, felt to have triumphed ? 
Our first answer was Goodness. Goodness, pure 
and stainless, had seemed to them to be beaten 


when Jesus the Holy and the Righteous was 
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by wicked hands crucified and slain. But 
when God raised Him from the dead, they saw 
that the truth was just the contrary. Good- 
ness in Him that was good,—to it was the 
victory. And our second answer added this, 
that it was Goodness which made a business of 
doing good, \t was the life which ‘went about 
doing good,’! which ‘came to seek and to save,’? 
the life of purest kindness to man, that was so 
brutally and unkindly killed. But when He 
rose God showed that such a life was no mis- 
taken one; if it seemed to fail, it had really 
won, and they knew by God’s own sign the 
glory of kindness. 

That is why where a true faith in Christ and 
love of Him has come, there has always been 
a stream of pure goodness, making life whole- 
some and sweet and clean, and a stream of 
active kindness, ministering to all need and 
sorrow and pain. 

But there is one answer more, as plain as 
the other two. Let us try to read it to-night, 
for it suits the first evening of the Holy Week, 
the Sunday of the week in which Good Friday 
comes, 
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Think once again what the disciples had 
seen when they saw Christ die: they saw the 
death of Him who was Good as none other 
ever was good; the cruel punishment of one 
whose whole life was bent on doing good, as 
no other life ever was bent. But also they saw 
an example of awful, wanton, useless suffering. 
They could never think of Christ again, merely 
as they had seen Him when He walked and 
talked with them through the cornfields, or 
taught them on the hill or by the shore, or 
supped with them in the house. There was a 
memory of Him so vivid, tremendous, that it 
stood out clear, even above those dear and 
happy memories of the older days. It was the 
memory of that night of brooding fear and 
presentiment—the memory of Him, their Friend, 
in the sweat of agony under the olive trees in 
the moonlight: it was the memory of that pure 
form bleeding, buffeted, stripped to nakedness, 
left to hang in torture on the gibbet till the 
heart broke and the strength failed in death. 
Already He was to them ‘Jesus Christ the 
crucified.’! Do you ask me how I know that 
this was so, and whether I am not only 
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fancying? I answer that I see it in their words. 
Why else this stress on the Cross, the death, 
the pain, and the suffering ? Why else is it that, 
take what Evangelist you will, and in each of 
the four Gospels alike the story of that last 
night and day bulks so large, from being one- 
eighth of the whole Gospel in S. Matthew to 
being one-fourth of it in S. John? But I 
should answer also that we should be dull if we 
did not see that it was so because it could not 
be otherwise. For what stamps a thing on our 
mind like a sudden change from sorrow to joy, 
from despair to relief, from death to life, when 
the treasure that was lost is found, the life that 
seemed nearly gone is given back, when victory 
comes where we thought there was defeat ? 

That was the change that passed over the 
men who after seeing Jesus die, beheld Him 
risen again: after being with Christ in His hour 
of darkness came out into the light of His 
Resurrection. 

No wonder then that they thought of their 
Master as the Sufferer and the Crucified, with 
pride and gratitude. No wonder that they 
drew the moral—who can be so dull as not to 
draw it?—which gave a new meaning, a new 
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meaning altogether, to pain, and suffering, and 
death. No wonder that they learned to ‘ rejoice 
in tribulations,’! to ‘ glory in infirmities,’? It was 
because they had first learned to glory in the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. 

My brothers and sisters in Christ, this is a 
thing which matters so much in a world of 
pain and sorrow and suffering like this, that 
we ought to do our very best to lay hold of 
what it means for us, of the help and comfort 
that there is in it. Believe me if I try to guide 
your thoughts about it to-night I do not do so 
lightly. Only the great sufferers are fit to speak 
about suffering, and so far I have not been 
one, and I speak, no doubt, to some who 
have. But I am not on that account to keep 
back a strong and beautiful piece of the message 
of Our Master to us poor men. 

Remember, then, that they had seen in Christ 
the example of unequalled suffering. People 
have sometimes asked whether we exaggerate ; 
they remind us that some have been worse 
tortured in body, that others have hung many 
more hours in lingering agony on a cross than 
Christ was. You cannot measure in these ways. 
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Pain varies with the sufferer. The savage does 
not feel a tithe of what the civilised man does. 
The rough, labouring man does not feel as does 
the refined and delicate woman. In Christ, 
while a perfect body bore acutest bodily pain, 
the mind was racked with utmost bitterness 
of disappointment, and desertion, mockery, and 
insult did their worst upon all that was sensi- 
tive and shrinking in Him. Weariness over- 
whelmed the power to bear, while the heart 
broke, and the spirit was plunged into the 
deepest waters of trouble, by the sense of what 
it all meant; the hideous injustice and ingra- 
titude, the refusal of Him by His Own, the 
defiance of God; nay, at last, and at least for 
a brief space, by the sense of being forsaken by 
God, 

We cannot fathom the terribleness of it; but 
men feel more than they can explain. Depend 
upon it the disciples felt that in all this suffering 
reached some unknown height and depth. 

But yet it was all human, all the parts of it. 
The pains of man’s body, the weariness, the 
sweat, the smart of the blows; the agony of 
nerve and flesh, the troubles of mind, the desertion 
by friends, the keen misery of being jeered and 
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mocked, the hatefulness of injustice and cruelty, 
the misery of disappointed hopes and of the worst 
foreboding fears, the distress of love not only 
rejected but trampled into the dust, nay, the 
inward trials of gloomy thoughts, of faith baffled 
and defeated—all these are human trials, our 
trials, the trials of flesh and blood. 

But all these—so they found when Jesus rose— 
led to life and glory and immortality. 

And did they not feel in part why this was— 
that something was done which without the 
suffering could not have been done—that fault- 
less as He had always been, He was ‘made 
perfect’ (His goodness was made fuller in some 
way) ‘through sufferings’ ; that somehow through 
His death more good was wrought than even 
by all the “going about doing good” of His 
life; that the purpose of His life was brought 
to a finish; yes, and the purpose and will of 
God through His Life was wrought out by this 
Death, by the obedience which was ‘ obedient 
unto death, even the Death of the Cross’?! 

So they learnt, and we learn too, the third 
lesson of Jesus crucified: beside the glory of 
goodness and the glory of doing good, the 
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glory also of suffering for righteousness’ sake, 
or “if the will of God be so.”} 

Think a little how much this means for us. 
Think first of labour—of our work. I tried last 
Sunday to show you that this, rightly and faith- 
fully done, was really one form of the “doing 
good” of Christ, because all labour is serving 
somebody. But how hard work is for most, for 
all sometimes. The labourer’s summer day in 
the pure country air has its burthen and heat; 
how much harder and heavier is the dull task of 
the workers in factory or shop, rising perhaps 
after too short rest in the dark of the winter 
morning; standing when the back aches, and 
the legs tremble—fagging on for the long 
hours, the too long hours, of late shopping and 
Saturday-night trade. Dear friends, if I am 
speaking to any such, do I say to you that this 
is all right and as it should be? I believe on 
the contrary that some of it is utterly wrong. 
We have controlled hours of work for women 
and children by our Factory Laws; there are 
some kinds of it which ought still to be con- 
trolled. Not that we can ever prevent work from 
being often hard toil; those of us who work 
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with our brains know the trial of overwork 
when the full strain passes into overstrain ; 
and sometimes it is so with all. But I do say 
to you that rightly borne this too may turn to 
the workers’ good. Yes! for there is room 
in it for your share of the patience of Christ: 
for you as for Him “tribulation worketh 
éxperieftice,. and experience hope,’ ? No 
wonder that the first disciples of Christ felt 
ready for any labour and travail, toil and moil. 
For the mark of His Cross was on their work. 
There was a share in it for us and for them of 
the great patience with which He did, and did 
till ‘it was finished,’? the Father’s will. 

But there is another great piece of hardness 
in the world beside the hardness of work: it is 
the hardness of doing right. It costs something 
to do right. No doubt in the end doing wrong 
costs much more dearly; and after all, ‘it is 
better if the will of God be so that ye suffer 
for well-doing than for evil-doing.’? Still, there it 
is, doing right steadily means bearing a good 
deal. From the first time that the little child 
is told to be good and not take something 
nice that it would like, from the first time that 


! Rom. v. 4. 2 John xix, 30. 3 r Pet. iii. 17. 
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that child says to itself I should like that, but I 
will not, because I know I oughtn’t, and it would 
be wrong—from then right on through life it 
costs something, sometimes it costs much, to do 
right. Our Lord told His disciples so before- 
hand—that His followers must deny themselves, 
and ‘take up their cross daily and follow Him’ ;? 
but afterwards they understood better what He 
meant, and they said themselves that they had to 
‘crucify the flesh with the affections and lusts.’? 
“He that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
from sin.” The young man mastering by God’s 
grace a temptation in himself of strong desire, 
with loose companions telling him the lie that 
nobody conquers it and that he cannot, is bearing 
Jesus’ Cross; so is he or she who perseveres in 
doing right in spite of taunts or sneers, who 
will not be laughed or persecuted out of their 
prayers, or going to their Communion, or into 
sharing gross talk and bad ways. But so it is 
with others who have no temptations of that 
rough sort to meet, but have their tongue to 
rule, or their pride to keep under, or must be 
patient under injuries, and not give back word 
for word, wrong for wrong. Or there is some 
1 Matt. xvi. 24, 2 Gal. v. 24. 
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hard giving up for others’ sake in order to do 
good, the unselfish kindness, the ‘taking pazns,’ 
as we say (think of the word), in order to help 
others ; there is something for all, and for all it 
is hard, not easy, not soft, not pleasant. But 
the Cross of Christ points the way, and we know 
it is the way to victory. 

So there is the suffering in work; and suffer- 
ing in fighting against sin; but there is also all 
the suffering that comes upon us by man’s doing 
or God’s Will. Some of it seems such waste, 
cruel, wanton waste, the useless pain, the life 
crippled, or the limb damaged in a moment, as 
we say, by some mere chance; some of it is 
brought upon the innocent and helpless by the 
thoughtlessness or wickedness of others; not 
only the pinching poverty and hunger of the 
drunkard’s or the gambler’s home, but the loneli- 
ness that nobody visits, the sadness that nobody 
is thoughtful enough to comfort. But need I go 
on? the dumb sorrows, the bitter partings, the 
heartbreaking bereavements of life—how they 
cry and plead with God for some message of pity 
and mercy ; and what message has He given ? 

The message of the Man of Sorrows, acquainted 
with grief, bearing sorrow, tasting death, nailed 
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there upon the wicked, useless, wasteful Cross, 
from which He cannot get away, from which He 
will not come down—but there accepted, exalted, 
glorified by the power of Him that raised Him 
from the dead. That message comes to those 
who suffer to strengthen them in patience, to help 
them in bearing, to turn pain into discipline ; 
enabling them to say Thy Will be done; strength- 
ening them to wait for the blessing promised to 
him whom God chastens and teaches. That 
message has in it the secret of Christian resigna- 
tion, of the humbleness which does not cavil or 
murmur, or reply against God ; of that wonder- 
ful faith which under God's discipline and correc- 
tion learns deeper love of God. 

And so, brethren, let us go forward into the 
Holy Week, and towards Good Friday. For not 
one of us I hope here in God’s House to-night 
will forget Christ at the time of His sufferings, or 
turn His dying day into a holiday of pleasure. 
Let us not hide our face from Him; but let us 
“look on Him whom we have pierced,”’! for indeed 
He was crucified forus. Carry the thought of His 
Cross into your working hours this week, and 
pray God to understand a little more all its strict 

1 John xix, 37. 
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meaning, all its loving message. Come here or 
somewhere, perhaps from twelve to three o’clock, 
to look upon Him, and think and pray. And let 
us take with us these thoughts, the thoughts 
of the glory of goodness, of doing good, of. 
patient endurance in hardness and suffering. 
Upon these the Resurrection set the stamp of 
victory. The glory of Easter is their glory, 
the glory of these three. 

But before we dare this day week to taste one 
little bit of that glory in the great Easter sacra- 
ment, in the high festival songs of praise, let us 
remember quite honestly and very humbly to let 
Christ’s Cross condemn us, who have so often 
chosen evil rather than good, and prized other 
things more than goodness ; us, who are so slack 
and idle about doing good, have so little kindness 
and so little zeal ; us, who are so impatient of all 
hardness, so fretful at any pain, so sulky at any 
disappointment, so bitter at any sorrow, so slow 
in any little way to take up the Cross and ‘follow 
Jesus in the way,’ the way of the Cross, which is 
the way of Light. 


XII 
THE LIFE IN THE BLOOD 
PREACHED ON EASTER DAy, 1904. 


“The life of the flesh is in the blood . . . it is the blood that 
maketh atonement by reason of the life.” —LEv. xvii. II. 
THE thoughts of Easter and of Good Friday 
must keep close together. They are of course 
at first sight poles apart. Death and life, dark- 
ness anid light, defeat and victory, penitence and 
praise, deepest sorrow and brightest joy,—this is 
the contrast between them. And yet they are 

one—two sides of one great event. 

Consider this by help which God Himself has 
given us in the Old Testament. The precious 
blood of Christ, that certainly is a Good Friday 
thought ; yet that blood is at the centre of our 
Easter feast ; it is a power of eternal life; in it 
are washed the robes of the redeemed. 

The text gives us the clue to understanding 
this, In the sacrifices of the Jewish Temple, 
meant to prepare for and point to Christ, the 
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blood was the most important thing. It was 
offered to God, with it the holy place and the 
altar were sprinkled, the high priest once a year 
carried it into the holiest before the mercy-seat, 
which was the symbol of God’s presence. And 
the reason of this was in the belief that the blood 
is the life ; or the life of the flesh is in the blood. 

Whether this is true in any, or in what sense, 
in the light of modern physiology, I do not 
know, and it is not necessary to inquire. It 
was the belief of the Jews, and as such it was 
used by God for their teaching. It is very 
important to get a clear hold of what that teach- 
ing was ; and it redeems the Jewish system from 
much of the coarseness which it wears at first 
sight. The life was in the blood. We think 
of the sacrifice as a slaughter: the slaughter of 
the animal, Yes, but the slaughter was a means 
to an end. It was to set free the life which was 
in the blood. To us carnage or blood-shedding 
mean the same, and speak only of the ghastly 
incidents of death. To the Jew blood-shedding 
meant release of life: the innocent animal gave 
its life for high and divinely ordered purpose. 
The blood which was the life had power in it. 


It took a voice, as in the old story when Abel’s 
R 
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blood cried unto God.! It had power to purify 
with its touch of life the lifeless things of the 
sanctuary ; it could be offered as the symbol of 
life to the living God. 

To us the pitiful imperfectness of all this is 
what we feel most. The words ring in our ears, 
“It is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
should take away sin” ;? we know of course that the 
blood is really the most corruptible and perishable 
of bodily things. That is always the way with 
parables and comparisons between natural and 
spiritual things: they fall so very short. But 
we do more wisely to gather up the spiritual 
meaning than to cast aside image and mean- 
ing together. 

For it was a wonderful meaning indeed. It 
declared the power of life that has passed 
through death. The ox or the goat could only 
die, in its own time. But there was one way in 
which it could, as we say, give its life, before its 
time, by its owner’s free will and at his loss, 
through the sharp stroke of the knife, so that 
the life went on into God’s own place, to do 
God’s own purpose of mercy and blessing, to 


1 Gen, iv. 10. 2 Heb, x. 4. 
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be acceptable to Him. Remember now that 
the animal stood, in a manner, and was at 
least probably understood by the Jew to stand, 
for him who offered it, and the meaning begins 
to come clear. The lifein man must die with 
the death of the body and see corruption, and 
no more, unless in the case of some stainless 
life (for the Temple victims had to be without 
spot or blemish) it could be freely given up to 
pass out through death as an offering to God. 
Then it would bless and reconcile and purify. 
This it is which we have been allowed to 
see in its wonderful fulfilment. Good Friday 
shows the slaughter, the inhuman and cruel 
murder, of the Holy One and the Just; we see a 
brutal and bloody deed ; we watch the criminals 
who did it; we remember that they were as it 
were the agents of mankind, of ourselves; that 
in them human sin showed at the height its 
heinous and destructive power. It is a day of 
tragedy and gloom, All the same there was 
done there the noblest thing ever done on 
earth; it shines with glory amidst the darkness, 
For the life slaughtered was also a life laid 
down. The savage will of men could have had — 
no power without the free will of the Son of 
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Man. They knew not what they did, so evil 
was it: but there is finished in spite of them, 
nay, under if not by their hands, the work of 
Jesus, the work of God. The death which 
darkens the earth is also the going out of the 
life, free, powerful, new, and quickening, as the 
glory of the Resurrection follows to prove. The 
death had to be, but it is the life that remains, 
and it sprinkles, and cleanses, and quickens; 
nay, unlike the coarse natural blood of the old 
sacrifices, this life can still in rite and symbol 
give itself as blood. “The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which was shed for thee preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life.”! It 
enters into us and we live with a double life, 
our own and His; and in the power of that 
life we can approach to God; having boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Christ. 2 

I think that we have here the truth, at once 
severe and splendid, which Good Friday and 
Easter should leave with us. We have, like the 
animals slain of old, our natural life in us, which 
must die, it can have no other end, and every 
day brings us nearer to death, hastened for many, 


1 Words of administration, the Service of Holy Communion. 
3 Heb. x. ro, 
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perhaps for all, by weakness and disease, which 
owe something to our own or others’ sins, That 
life has indeed its own time of growth, its bloom 
and beauty ; it comes to its strength in youth, and 
it gives us in doing so some perception of the 
beauty which true life may have. But growth 
ceases, youth is past, decline comes. If that 
were all, death would blot all our prospect, and 
we should live now in the shadow of it. ‘If we 
live after the flesh we must die.’1 But the Cross 
shows us a way of using death which makes 
it to be a release of life for use. We can make 
a sacrifice of life. It has its opportunities and 
chances, its dangers and risks, its sorrows 
and joys, its temptations; and right through 
all we can carry the spirit of sacrifice, giving up 
what we ought not to have, or what may help 
others, cutting back indulgence and excess, 
accepting what is sad with willingness, putting 
our gladness into God’s hands, making sacrifices 
of all the losses of life up to the last great 
loss in death itself. So we can do in small 
ways that which Jesus did through life, and 
completed on Calvary: we can “mortify our 
members which are upon the earth” :? we can 


1 Rom, viii. 13. 2 Col. iii. 5. 
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die unto sin: we can be united with Jesus by 
His death. But such dying is really life, like 
the slaughter of the victim it sets free the blood 
which is the true life; like the sacrifice of the 
Cross, it opens into the glory of the Resurrection. 
We reckon ourselves alive, not with the old 
life that must die, but alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus, with the new life that cannot die. That 
is the message of Easter, gathering up all the 
sorrow and severity of Good Friday into its joy. 

And it sheds a glory over all life. This 
present life is not a thing merely to despise and 
cast away. The body of the victim slain to 
yield the blood was not treated as a worthless 
carcase, but at least in some sacrifices as 
holy food upon which the offerers might feed. 
The earthly life that has in it the spirit 
of sacrifice gains already on earth a fuller 
strength and a truer beauty. The body of the 
Redeemer was a holy thing, and when He makes 
His Sacrament it is not of the blood only that. 
He takes, but “the body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life.” 

Thus is it that even the bodies of Christian life 
partake of the glory. The spirituality which 
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despises them is not of Scripture or of Christ. 
Our bodily things may be sanctified by the 
sacrifice of thankful and disciplined use as well 
as the sacrifice of surrender : it must be as God 
calls. We are to glorify God in our bodies. 
And though the body of corruption is to be left 
on earth, yet in some true sense which we 
cannot now understand, the life hereafter shall 
take again its own body, though not the 
changing particles of which it has been built 
here; we shall be ourselves in some sort body 
and soul, changed, yet the same; as Christ the 
first-fruits took again His own body, was not “ in 
spirit,” and yet showed Himself to them altogether 
changed. 

So, brethren, let us accept that Great Easter 
message which comes to us through sacrament 
and Scripture, from the empty Cross upon the 
hill and the open grave in the garden, telling us 
men who have death all about us and in front 
of us and within us, and who must put to death 
much in ourselves if it is not to corrupt us and 
make us die, that death in all its forms is indeed 
to faith the way of life: the pouring forth to 
God of the blood, the very being of us, in which 
is the life, and which, given to God, can never die. 


XIIl 


THE ENNOBLING OF LIFE BY 
COMMON SERVICE 


PREACHED at S. SAviouR’s, SS. SIMON AND JUDE, 1902, 
AT THE ANNUAL DIOCESAN SERVICE. 


‘© For He that is mighty hath done to me great things ; and holy 

is His name.”—S. LUKE i. 49. 
You are gathered here to-night, drawn by a 
common feeling for our work as a diocese, and 
if I am to speak as I ought, I must by God’s help 
say something to help you to care for that work 
more truly, to help it more heartily, to love it 
more and do it better. 

What shall I say of it to you? I wish to 
speak of it as an opportunity which God gives us 
to ennodble our lives. I don’t think any of you 
will ask me to stop and explain what that word 
ennoble means, We all know what the meaning 
of nobleness is, though perhaps we could not put 
it into words. A noble life, noble gifts, noble 


opportunities, noble character—these we know, 
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not things of outward rank and state, but more 
genuine and deep and inward. 

And is it not the case that one of the great 
desires in people’s hearts is for something to 
ennoble life ? 

We can see some reason why this isso. The 
world round us has grown so big, so enormous, 
that it makes us feel petty and insignificant. We 
are like the men who met the giants and said, 
“We were in our own sight as grasshoppers.” ! 
This big world too has grown so orderly, with 
everything mapped and marked out, that there 
seems no place for noble adventure. Machinery 
and the needs of society require an immense 
amount of simple drudging work with little room 
for skill or venture, and that does not seem noble 
work, 

And so in different parts of society. In South 
London, where the workers live and toil, the 
town is mean to look at, the streets are ugly, 
the houses often poor. There is no nobleness 
of mountain splendour or of spreading sea, 
hardly even that of the great dome of sky, 
radiant with the sunlight, or with stars like 
the hanging lamps of its unfathomable depths. 


1 Numbers xiii. 33. 
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The smoke or the gaslight almost shut it out. 
One day of drudgery is like another. There 
is much poverty, but even where people have 
enough life seems small and meagre and dull- 
coloured. There is no room for big things of 
venture or prowess. It seems a life without 
noble opportunities. 

Or we may go away to another part of society, 
and enter homes where everything is abundant: 
clothes are rich, houses daintily or luxuriously 
furnished, food is costly and delightful, amuse- 
ments plentiful, and holidays bring change of 
scene. And yet, what is it that is amiss, that is 
lacking? It is the same story in another shape. 
The life is small, it has nothing great or excit- 
ing init: noble thoughts, noble opportunities, 
noble tasks, they are not there ; perhaps they are 
not sought; perhaps there is no idea of seeking 
them. Only in the hearts, especially of the 
younger people, there is something which is not 
satisfied. They do not know it themselves, ~ 
But at times, at least, there is a sort of flatness 
and staleness in life. There is that in them, 
until it is smothered, which craves for some 
more noble life. 

And what can we say? What remedy is 
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there? What can we do among so many? Is 
there for us any ennobling power ? 

Yes indeed there is. But you will answer that 
you know what I am going to say: the old tale, 
that any work is noble that is done with faithful 
hands and willing, patient service. Old talk, you 
will say, and stale, and such as the heavy dulness 
of life smothers or drowns. 

Well, old, yes, but not stale; old because so 
true. Among the noble things of South London 
are its noble industry and the noble patience of 
its grinding work. 

But I admit this is not enough; and in 
homes of leisure there is not even this. We 
ask for more to make a noble life. 

And more there is. The noble faith which 
can make small things great; the noble charity 
which can see the beauty of humble deeds and 
plain-clad character; the noble courage which 
faces ridicule for the sake of God and right. 

But to-night there is another answer which I 
want you to ponder and to make your own. 
There is the nobleness of a great cause. We 
may be noble through that to which we belong. 

Englishmen, at least, ought to understand 
this. To belong to England, to have her honour 
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in their hands, to carry her name, to be of her 
blood, this has stirred hearts gentle or simple, 
rough or tender, has lifted them to noble deeds, 
been a spur to their gallantry and an incentive 
to their duty. It is so to-day, we trust and 
know, when Englishmen are sent out on Eng- 
lish duty among other races and afar. Only 
here, where we are all English, though now 
and again on some great day of national anni- 
versary or jubilee it thrills us, it seems too 
common to move us much. I think indeed 
that we might make more of it. To know the 
history of our own land, to grow familiar with 
the lives of the great, the famous, or the good 
who have gone before us here, and left us the 
examples of their lives, would do a good deal 
to ennoble many lives which now fribble away 
their interest on magazines, and perhaps a few 
novels, not of the best. Will some of my young 
hearers think about this ? 

But if Englishmen should understand this, 
surely Christians should understand it more, 
For ours is membership indeed. Think what it is 
to which we belong: a kingdom or community 
—a nation S. Peter calls it'—as wide as the 
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world, older than all the nations of the West, and 
with a future stretching to the bounds of time: 
a kingdom whose mission is the witness of truth, 
and whose pure ambition is to make men good 
and happy : under a King who holds his subjects’ 
hearts by the claim of His own utter goodness, 
and of the sacrifice of Himself for them. 

What should ennoble like this ? 

But let me give you an example. There is 
one epistle written to encourage a down-hearted 
set of Christians in a grey and dreary time. 
Listen how its writer stirs their hearts. Was 
there ever language used more ennobling than 
this ?—“ Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts of angels, 
and to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born who are enrolled in heaven, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect.”! He said these words to 
warn, but the other face of his warning is 
splendid encouragement, for them and for us, 
who stand in our day where they stood in 
theirs. 

And then observe that this kingdom of ours 
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is always at war; it always needs service; the 
work is always too much for the worker, the 
harvest for the reapers. And every one who 
will, great or small, can have a part in it. 
Every one who will can have this ennobling 
sense that he has a part in the work of God. 
Only he must be prepared to find that work 
in very homely forms, and to know that it is 
none the less noble for that. 

It is in this way that I want you to think of 
our task, our battle of God in South London 
and in our diocese. 

It is hard, enormous, overwhelming. Many 
things are against the doing of it. A variety of 
reasons—fulness of bread with some, anxious 
lack of it with others; neglect in the past, hurry 
and vastness of population in the present, dull 
and deadening conditions of life for multitudes 
—have joined to bring about a great indifference 
in many to the message of God. The dense 
poverty of some parts, and in other parts the 
growth of districts as large as towns in a few 
years or even months, a quarter of a million 
added to our population in ten years, baffle 
and defy us. Here are my last two instances, 
in the last two days: a place where population 
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is flowing in at the rate of 300 a week; another 
with a population of 12,000 in the census of 1go1, 
which already in 1902 has more than 13,000. And 
so whatever we do is done with the heavy sense 
of what is left undone. 

Our task is confessedly one of the very hardest 
in England or the world. What then? Is it not 
on that account the most ennobling ? 

In all war where odds are longest, dangers 
greatest, country most difficult, there greatest 
credit is given and glory gained. And, what 
is better than either, men’s spirit, and courage, 
and eagerness rise highest stung by difficulty. 

If only we could go about our task as God’s 
company in this diocese in that spirit! Where 
the battle is a forlorn hope there is never lack 
of volunteers. 

Thank God, we find something of this in 
Christ’s holy war. There are young men in 
the ranks of our clergy who have come to us 
for ordination just because South London work 
was neediest. There are those who have stuck 
to its dimness and poverty against offers of 
better places. There are brave and gentle ladies 
who have come down among us with no other 
claim or call than the greatness of the want. 
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God grant us more and more of these. But 
what will help most to make it be so? 

I answer confidently that it will be the temper, 
zeal, warmth, and loyalty of our life as one in the 
diocesan bond, as one body in Christ. Let no 
one think that I am setting this against the life of 
the parish. Are the men who are most proud 
of their regiment least zealous for the honour of 
the army ? or are they the very ones that care for 
it most? You will never have a zealous diocese 
with tepid or weakly parishes ; but where parishes 
are strong in faith and work they will grow 
stronger yet, because they will be exmodled, by 
taking their share in the great whole, their part 
in the common work. 

And when we tell over our difficulties, as I did 
just now, let us be honest and own that our 
greatest hindrance is our want of faith and heart 
asa body. Let us be honest and say that if we 
Christian people had the zeal that we ought, 
and worked and prayed as we ought, and denied 
ourselves for God and the poor as we might, 
what has to be done could all be done. 

Look at the money, an income of £12,000, 
out of which to give every bit of what makes 
the diocese felt as a helping power in all its 
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poor places; of what helps it to launch and 
lead the enterprises for coping with its added 
25,000 each year. 12,000 from all the great 
commerce, and all the rich suburban life, and 
then all the “many a littles making mickle” 
of the rank and file. And even this includes 
some from outside the diocese. 

Or to take a very different matter—our prayers. 
I feel delightfully sure that many of you pray 
often and earnestly for your bishops. We thank 
you, and beg more of such true charity. But 
how many pray for the diocese? Swell that 
great volume of mighty believing prayer, the 
answer to which might be felt in special bless- 
ings given and mountains of difficulty overcome, 
and in a quick pulse of glowing life through all 
our tasks ? 

And now to-night, at the first service of its 
kind, I bid and call you all to this. Am I wrong 
in saying that it is an ennobling opportunity ? 
I am at least perfectly sure myself that many 
a soul, many a group or class or guild, would 
find a real, practical ennobling from the en- 
larging of heart and the widening of interest, 
from feeling the greatness of that to which they 


belong, and the splendour of the whole task to 
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which their own life and work and prayers bring 
their little share. 

What do I mean, you say, in a practical way ? 
I mean hearts and thoughts which will find their 
own ways. 

But here are some. 

(1) The most special and urgent need is the 
diocese. You could find one or more of these, 
and pray for it. Thus, for example, at this 
moment we have a diocesan mission at Catford, 
where we sent a missioner and built him a hall. 
It holds 300, and his population is 10,000. 
Numbers are turned away, and get tired of that. 
Dissent grows, and that is quite the least un- 
happy result: many, one fears, go nowhere. 
How are we to raise a church? Local resources 
are deeply pledged to other schemes. Will the 
need appeal to some one who has wealth, and 
would build a church for God just where it is 
most needed? Perhaps, if we pray.! 

Or there is a mission at Nunhead, which has 
lacked its church for years, simply because 
there was almost no one who could give any- 

1 It is pleasant to record that the church has been consecrated 


this autumn (1904), having been built chiefly at the cost of two to 
whom God had sent a deep and sacred sorrow. 
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thing more than silver to it. We lay the first 
stone this month. Pray for its completion.! 

Or parishes come asking our diocesan insti- 
tution, Send us a deaconess. To many we must 
say we have not one. Magnetise our deaconess 
work with the power of your prayer. 

These are instances, Perhaps we may do more 
to help by putting out special needs from time to 
time, as in our monthly paper of “ Diocesan In- 
tercessions.” But how many use those “ Inter- 
cessions,” or perhaps know that they exist ?? 

(2) We cannot be content till the congrega- 
tion of every parish in the diocese sends one 
collection a year to diocesan work, and makes 
it one of their largest and best. I know the 
difficulties; I am sure they ought to be over- 
come. Do you think your clergy would be 
backward if they knew you were keen; if they 
did not feel obliged sometimes to write and say, 
“My people are not interested,” or “They don’t 
like offertories for outside work’’? (Do you 
see what that word means? The thing to which 
it ennobles us to belong is “outside work” !) 

1 This church has also been completed and consecrated. 


2 They are supplied monthly with every copy of the Diocesan 
Chronicle, published by the Church Monthly Office. 
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May I beg of clergy and people to clear away 
the list of parishes that don’t help before this 
time next year ? 

But enough of this. I am not here to-night 
to order or to scold, but to hearten and 
encourage, to give you thanks from a very 
grateful and loving heart for all the much that 
you do, to sound the cry of “Lift up your 
hearts,” to which you may make the answer, 
“We lift them up unto the Lord.”! Lift them 
up unto great tasks. Open them wide to mighty 
needs and noble aims. 

So may God of His mercy help our need, 
enrich our poverty, and ennoble us with the 
glory which belongs to those who in the Church, 
the Body of Christ, share the work of Christ 
and of His Spirit. 


1 Office for Holy Communion, 
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